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POPE: AN AUGUSTAN PORTRAIT. 
BY PETER QUENNELL. 


Ir is one of the chief beauties of the early Augustan 
Age that, since comparatively few figures demand our 
attention and since the tenor of the period was generally 
placid, those few figures should stand out in the greatest 
relief. Each of them fits compactly into the niche he built 
for himself. No opponent could dispute the powers of 
Walpole ; no critic ever doubted the brilliance of Boling- 
broke; Lord Chesterfield was the grand exemplar of 
worldly wisdom; Pope’s position as the foremost poet 
of the age he lived in seemed as secure in 1730 as it seems 
to-day. His development had been regular ; his gifts were 
harmonious. But, just as the apparent calm of the period 
depended upon the maintenance of an unpopular dynasty, 
and just as Walpole, its representative and guardian, was 
the cleverest and strongest but also the worst hated minister 
of his time, so Pope’s career conceals an element of con- 
tradiction. His life-story might be plotted in two separate 
graphs. First, there is the curve of his literary development 
—a smooth upward line unbroken by any of the brutal 
disappointments, maddening false starts or major reverses 
that fall to the ordinary writer’s share. Fortune had been 
invariably, extraordinarily benevolent. Born in conditions 
that had neither the disadvantages of downright poverty 
nor the distractions of overwhelming affluence, he was 
immune from financial embarrassment as long as he lived. 
He showed youthful promise, which was immediately 
recognised ; and, though not always generous towards his 
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friends, he recorded his indebtedness in flowing couplets : 


Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natur'd Garth inflam’d with early praise, 
And Congreve lov’d, and Swift endur’d my lays: 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
Ev’n mitred Rochester would nod the head, 
And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friends before) 


With open arms receiv’d one Poet more. 


Thus encouraged, he had moved on swiftly from triumph 
to triumph. The Pastorals were slight; but they were 
correct and charming. An Essay on Criticism had followed 
them two years later and, to show that he was as versatile 
as he was gravely accomplished, was itself followed in the 
year 1712 by the exquisite apparition of The Rape of the 
Lock. His translation of the Iliad had secured his fame. 
True, the Odyssey and the edition of Shakespeare had been 
less successful ; but they had entailed at the very most a 
temporary set-back, while the Odyssey had earned him a 
handsome reward. Then, in 1728, with his declaration of 
war on the Dunces, he had revealed himself the supreme 
exponent of literary satire. 

So easy and so continuous had been his progress... 
But beneath the first graph we must trace a second ; beneath 
that masterful smoothly ascending curve runs a line jagged 
and erratic as the chart of an earthquake, scored in the 
blackest of ink with the wildest of needles, the graph of 
his emotional and nervous life. From his father, he had 
inherited the frame of a hunchback and, with it, that odd 
mixture of vitality, susceptibility and extreme pugnacity 
which sometimes inhabits a hopelessly crippled organism. 
In a face sharpened by intelligence, malice and suffering 
were set large and uncommonly beautiful eyes ; the nose 
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was long and high-bridged and delicate ; but “his mouth 
(according to Sir Joshua Reynolds who remembered as a 
boy once having seen him) had those peculiar marks which 
are always found in the mouths of crooked persons,’ and 
the muscles crossing his cheeks projected like cords. Violent 
headaches accompanied chronic insomnia; and Roubilliac 
the statuary, who made a bust of him from life, observed 
that ‘his countenance was that of a person who had been 
much afflicted with headache; and that he should have 
known the fact from the contracted appearance of the skin 
above the eyebrows . . .’ Add to this an air of unquench- 
able liveliness. He might speak of his existence as a “long 
disease’; but there could be no question of the tenacity 
with which he clung to it or of his delighted preoccupation 
with the affairs of the world. He loved the world; it 
often hurt him; he struck back furiously. He loved his 
fame ; at the smallest threat to it, he was up in arms and, 
in this mood, sometimes attacked when he thought he 
defended. Intensely suspicious and absurdly sensitive, he saw 
all opponents as of the same size if they aroused his enmity. 

Then no manceuvre was too black or too devious. The 
history of Pope’s campaign to discredit the Dunces (which 
included the administration of an emetic to a piratical 
bookseller, the composition of scurrilous and indecent 
lampoons, the employment of anonymous letters and dis- 
guised emissaries) is a melodrama that often lapses into 
farce or a comedy with decidedly tragic undertones. No 
affront was too slight for Pope to remember it ; no adver- 
sary so vulgar as to be beneath him ; and among the small 
fry of bankrupt publishers and struggling critics, he raged 
with the ferocity of a sectarian prosecutor and the high 
moral indignation of a religious reformer. As a contro- 


versialist, Pope is at his best when he is broadly scurrilous 
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—for example, when he dashes off his spirited and Rabe- 
laisian account of ‘a Horrid and Barbarous Revenge by Poison 
on the Body of Mr. Edmund Curll’ (the episode of the emetic 
administered in a glass of sack)—but at his feeblest when 
he strikes an attitude of superior virtue. Pope himself 
never paused to query his motives. As the editor of his 
early prose works has pointed out, it is an extremely inter- 
esting and illuminating fact that his third onslaught on 
Edmund Curll, the most abusive and improper of all his 
lampoons, should have been composed at about the same 
time as his splendid dedication to the Iliad, one of the 
nobler prose achievements of the eighteenth century. In 
Pope’s character such a dichotomy had always existed. At 
his most petulant, he continued to see himself as the peace- 
loving private citizen dragged from his dignified retirement 
by mercenary scribblers : 


Whom have I hurt ? has poet yet, or peer, 
Lost the arch’d eye-brow, or Parnassian sneer ? 


—at his most untrustworthy, as the truest and staunchest 
of friends. His own mind never alighted on the contra- 
diction. He remained incorrigibly aggressive and fiercely 
proud. 

Pope had a deep respect for magnanimity. Conscious 
in himself of generous and noble impulses, unconscious 
perhaps that they did not often appear in his private deal- 
ings, he made it his business to present an estimable char- 
acter to the world at large. Few poets have designed more 
flattering self-portraits; and, not content with the limita- 
tions of poetic portraiture, Pope carried the same method 
into his correspondence, carefully calculating the effect it 
produced on his friends and posterity. He must seem lofty, 


1 Norman Ault, The Prose Works of Alexander Pope, 1711-29. 
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good-humoured, calm, disinterested. Incidentally, he let 
slip no opportunity of editing and re-touching the letters 
he had already written and posted, and for this purpose 
sometimes reclaimed them from the original addressees. 
He detested the slipshod and the second-rate ; he abominated 
the petty and the meretricious. Was it not natural, then, 
that he should polish up his private character as diligently 
as he polished and revised his couplets and that, loving the 
virtues he omitted to practise with platonic enthusiasm, he 
should pay them the tribute of persistently believing they 
had always been his? At least, the aspiration was there, 
the passion for goodness—a passion that, like many others 
in Pope’s life, was thwarted by the accident of physical 
infirmity. Personal happiness had eluded him as well as 
virtue. Uncommonly susceptible to the charm of women, 
with a sensuous predilection for their friendship and com- 
pany and an absorbing interest in every detail of the lives 
they led, he was doomed to a series of abortive love-affairs. 
Martha Blount remained a devoted companion to the very 
end; but Theresa Blount deserted and betrayed him ; 
while one of the strongest attachments he ever conceived 
had the bitterest aftermath. Overshadowing a multitude 
of minor reverses loomed the dreadful story of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. 

On Pope’s side, it had been a profound and serious passion. 
On Lady Mary’s—well, Pope was a famous writer; she 
herself was a fashionable and accomplished woman ; and 
his protestations (she may have considered) did both of 
them credit. Lady Mary had a high opinion of her charms 
and abilities. From her father, the extravagant Duke of 
Kingston, she derived her pride, her gusto and her eccen- 
tricity. It had been (as she remembered) the happiest 
moment of her life when, at the age of seven, she had been 
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sent for by her father to the Kit-Cat Club, lifted on to a 
table and solemnly toasted, elected a reigning beauty of 
the day, then passed ‘ from the lap of one poet, or patriot, 
or statesman, to the arms of another’ and ‘ heard her wit 
and beauty loudly extolled on every side "—mere ‘ pleasure’ 
was much too mild a word to describe her sensations ! 
And so she had grown up, in the dashing paternal style. 
Her marriage, against her father’s wishes, to the good- 
looking and talented Edward Wortley Montagu, had been 
romantic and at first extremely happy ; and it was some 
two or three years afterwards that she had encountered 
Pope. This was probably during the course of 1715. A 
year later, she departed with her husband on his celebrated 
embassy to the Sublime Porte ; and Pope’s devotion pursued 
her as she travelled eastwards : 


“The poetical manner’ (he wrote) ‘in which you paint 
some of the scenes about you, makes me despise my native 
country, and sets me on fire to fall into the dance about 
your fountain in Belgrade-Village. I fancy myself in my 
romantic thoughts and distant admiration of you, not unlike 
the man in the Alchymist, that has a passion for the Queen 
of the Fairies ; I lie dreaming of you in moon-shiny nights, 
exactly in the posture of Endymion gaping for Cynthia in 
a picture ; and with just such a surprise and rapture should 
I awake, if, after your long revolutions were accomplished, 
you should at last come rolling back again, smiling with 
all that gentleness and serenity peculiar to the moon and 
you; and gilding the same mountains from which you 
first set out on your solemn melancholy journey.’ 


During 1718, Lady Mary did indeed return to England ; 
Pope helped his friends to find a house at Twickenham ; 
and for at least two years the visionary pursuit continued. 
That it remained visionary was Pope’s tragedy and the 
friendship’s undoing. Lady Mary, a woman exceptional 
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in all things, was exceptional in her bold and forthright 
epicureanism, to which she brought a certain strain of 
inherited rakishness. ‘Considering what short-lived weak 
animals men are,’ she had written to the Abbé Conti on 
her travels, ‘is there any study so beneficial as the study 
of present pleasure?” Her ‘present pleasures’ were one 
day to become notorious, and in 1720 they did not include 
the love of Pope, who possessed none of the qualifications 
of a successful amorist. He was to be flattered, corre- 
sponded with but kept at arm’s length. The delight he felt 
in thinking of her return (he had declared in October 1717) 
‘transports me beyond the bounds of common sense and 
decency’; but her return had procured him little of the 
joy he hoped for and a sense of deep frustration clouded 
his spirit. Forlorn, he watched the growth of his house 
and gardens, the enlargement of avenues and the planting 
of coppices, the erection of urns and obelisks and rustic 
temples, ‘ twisted and twirled and rhymed and harmonised ’ 
into a miniature landscape. Gay wrote to congratulate him 
on completing his labours ; but Pope retorted with a lyric 
as poignant in its emotion as it is fine and high-finished in 
expression : 


Ah friend, ’tis trae—this truth you lovers know— 
In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow ; 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 

Of hanging mountains, and of sloping greens . . . 
What are the gay parterre, the chequered shade, 
The morning bower, the evening colonnade, 
But soft recesses of uneasy minds, 

To sigh unheard in to the passing winds ? 

So the struck deer in some sequestered part 
Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart ; 
There stretched unseen in coverts hid from day, 
Bleeds drop by drop ; and pants his life away. 
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Had Pope’s mind been attuned to disappointment or 
capable of substituting the charms of regret for the pleasures 
of love, the conclusion of the story might have been less 
disastrous. But he was naturally proud and naturally irrit- 
able ; his aspirations were the aspirations of an impetuous 
lover ; and it was in this réle, according to Lady Mary, 
that he flung aside reserve and suddenly declared himself. 
Alas, the effect was comic when it should have been moving ! 
He was received not with rapture, not with hesitation, not 
even with grave looks and talk of friendship, but with a 
burst of laughter so immoderate it could not be contained, 
with a wild explosion of fashionable scorn and feminine 
spitefulness. Pope’s response was as electric as the affront 
was unmerited. The revenge he took was elaborate ; he 
prolonged it indefinitely. 

Lady Mary was subjected to a succession of pinpricks. 
But since each pin consisted of a couplet forged by Pope, 
dipped in a distillation of several years’ hatred and aimed 
at some vital spot in the victim’s character, his campaign 
proved far more damaging than a frontal attack. The 
public was reminded of a somewhat shady transaction in 
which Lady Mary was supposed to have been engaged at 
the time of the South Sea Bubble; it was regaled with 
references to a rumour that she had once suffered, or was 
still suffering, from a disgraceful and disfiguring disease ; 
it was diverted with a passing mention of her personal 
sluttishness. At the same time, Pope was careful to keep 
a retreat open; and, charged with having slandered an 
individual, he would reply that his intentions were purely 
general—his Lady Marys and Sapphos were generalised figures 
—as for the application, it had been supplied by the com- 
plainant herself! Employing a similar method, he also 


escaped from the imputation of having slandered the 
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‘princely ’ Duke of Chandos, master of Canons, and that 
alarming personage, the old Dowager Duchess of Marl- 
borough, both of whom at different periods had befriended 
him. For, though Pope was courageous, he was usually 
circumspect ; and the disconcerting streak of obliquity that 
ran through his temperament—his liking for strategic and 
secretive methods, his preference for “ genteel equivocation’ 
and his tendency, as Lady Bolingbroke once remarked, to 
‘play the politician about cabbages and turnips ’"—had its 
origin in the physical conditions he had to contend against, 
in the withdrawnness and defensive craft that are bred of 
suffering. But then, vices may return as virtues through 
the alchemy of genius, which rears strength from infirmity 
and success from failure. 

Thus, it is the sense of quivering frustration that Pope 
in his own life must so often have experienced—the pos- 
sessor of a powerful brain lodged in an almost powerless 
body, of strong passions continually thwarted and made 
ridiculous by the infirmities inseparable from his constitu- 
tion—that gives his verse its peculiar delicacy and nervous 
fineness. To look beneath the surface of his greatest poems 
is to become aware of an intensity of feeling developed to 
a point where it would be difficult to say whether it were 
pleasure or pain that predominated. As a recent critic has 
remarked, while discussing the characteristics of Pope’s 
imagery, his ‘ most sensuous descriptive poetry is seldom 
independent of physical irritation.’ His imagination, like 
one of his own sylphs, seems to be composed of some 
substance exquisitely attuned to every delight but unpro- 
tected against a multitude of minor distresses. Only Pope 
could have devised that fascinating inferno reserved for the 
disobedient celestial beings : 

1 On the Poetry of Pope, Geoffrey Tillotson. 
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Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins ; 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye: 

Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or Alum styptics with contracting pow’r 

Shrink his thin essence like a rivel’d flow’r: 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 

In fumes of burning Chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below ! 


Or evoked in images, at once so ludicrous and so brilliantly 
imaginative, the phantom shapes that surround the Goddess 
Spleen. 

To the same cause—a sensitiveness rendered doubly acute 
by bodily embarrassment and a frequent experience of 
physical suffering—may be attributed Pope’s love of very 
small, very delicately organised or very fragile objects, 
Again and again, he reverts to the spider’s web, now with 
admiration, as in the celebrated couplet from An Essay 
on Man : 


The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. . . 


now to supply material for a derisive comparison. 

There are occasions, indeed, when the existence of this 
sentiment appears to have made him defeat his satirical 
purpose; and his somewhat uncharitable attack upon 
scientific dilletantism in the Fourth Book of The Dunciad 
is so feeling as to develop almost into a pzan of 
praise : 
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The common soul, of Heav’n’s more frugal make, 
Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves awake : 
A drowzy watchman, that just gives a knock, 
And breaks our rest, to tell us what's o'clock. 
Yet by some object ev’ry brain is stirr'd ; 

The dull may waken to a humming-bird ; 

The most recluse, discreetly open’d, find 
Congenial matter in the cockle-kind ; 

The mind, in metaphysics at a loss, 

May wander in a wilderness of moss ; 

The head that turns at superlunar things, 

Pois’d with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings. 


For a further example of his delight in images of littleness, 
we may turn to the Fifth of the Moral Essays, Epistle to 
Mr. Addison, Occasioned by his Dialogues on Medals : 


Ambition sigh'd: She found it vain to trust 

The faithless column, and the crumbling bust .. . 
Convinc’d, she now contracts her vast design, 
And all her triumphs shrink into a coin. 

A narrow ORB each crowded conquest keeps, 
Beneath her palm here sad Judea weeps. 

Now scantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile or Rhine ; 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 


One observes, too, how often Pope’s liking for distinc- 
tion, clarity, precise sharp contrasts led him to deal in images 
of light and shade, and describe the brilliant flash of metal 
from a dusky background. 

Thus, in the Ode for Music, we find an invocation : 


1 Wilkins’ wings: One of the first projectors of the Royal Society ; 
who, among many enlarged and useful notions, entertained the extrav- 
agant hope of a possibility to fly to the moon . . .—Pope. 
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By the heroes’ armed shades, 
Glitt’ring through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that dyed for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove .. . 


echoed in one of Two Chorus’s To the Tragedy of Brutus, 
and re-echoed in a couplet from Windsor Forest : 


Let Volga’s banks with iron squadrons shine, 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 


while, in the romantic Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady, a spectral shaft of light catches the blade of the victim’s 


weapon : 


What beck’ning ghost, along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 
’Tis she !—but why that bleeding bosom gor'd, 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ! 


It was immensely to the advantage of Pope’s genius, and 
it is to the credit of his training and the age he lived in, 
that this sensitiveness should have been controlled in all 
that he did by a stern and uncompromising love of order. 
As an attempt at philosophical exposition, the Essay on Man 
will hardly bear criticism ; but scattered up and down that 
extraordinary poem are splendid passages which contain the 
essentials of Pope’s poetic doctrine—his view of poetry as 
a means of expression that does not attempt to transcend 
ordinary intellectual experience but remains anchored to the 
ground of common knowledge. Here it may, of course, 
be objected that the pleasure we derive from Pope’s finest 
flights—for example, from some of the passages quoted 
above—is not explicable merely in terms of what he says 
but, like all extremely rarefied zsthetic emotion, seems to 
correspond to states of feeling that it would be impossible 
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to reproduce by prosaic methods. So magnificent and fully 
equipped a poet can scarcely have failed to recognise those 
over-tones of expression that make great poetry the force 
it is; but his Augustan training inclined him the other 
way, and such felicities occur—not indeed as after-thoughts, 
not as ornament to be admired for its own beauty—but as 
the necessary extension, the spontaneous production, of the 
theme he dealt with. His centre was still fixed in the centre 
of his subject-matter—that subject was always the experience 
and the mind of man : his poetic radius swung out through 
increasing circles. 

Sense was the solid groundwork of poetic achievement. 
In the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, he deprecated the merit of 
his early and (he had come to consider) too mellifluous and 
easily accomplished Pastorals, and, in the Essay on Man, 
re-affirmed the limitations of sensibility that a rational man 
and a good poet should set himself : 


The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind ; 

No pow’rs of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear. . . 
Say what the use, were finer optics giv’n, 

T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the Heaven ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To smart and agonise at ev’ry pore ? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain. .. . 


The drawbacks of Pope’s attitude, and the inconsistencies 
in which it frequently involved him, receive sufficient illus- 
tration in the Essay on Man. The history of the poem is 
very curious; for Pope undertook it at the instigation of 
his admirer Bolingbroke, and Bolingbroke seems to have 
provided a kind of prose skeleton, consisting of a number 
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of propositions, which Pope thereupon dressed in poetic 
imagery. Bolingbroke’s bent was predominantly agnostic; 
Pope’s Catholicism had a strongly Deist tinge; and their 
joint product is neither one thing nor the other. For, 
though he afterwards altered the line, Pope could not escape 
from his vision of terrestrial existence as— 


A mighty maze of paths without a plan— 


and, after a variety of astonishing and inconclusive assevera- 
tions, designed to suggest that such a plan there must be, 
if only because the apparent lack of it is so painfully notice- 
able, he descends to begging the question in verses of 
sonorous dignity. Pope is at his best when he remains 
true to his real central theme, the ‘ proper study’ of any 
right-minded Augustan thinker. Otherwise, it has been 
justly remarked that, whereas ‘the art of Milton works 
from within, fusing all the materials into one solid mass, 
Pope’s is the art ‘which begins by elaborating the parts 
and afterwards endeavours to fit them together by plaster- 
ing over the interstices.’ 1 The operation is performed with 
very great skill; but Pope’s virtuosity is often a little 
mechanical and the structure of the work remains frag- 
mentary. It is not that Pope’s approach to the problem 
was devoid of seriousness; but the problem itself was 
totally unsuited to the mind of the age. 

An Essay on Man, then, is to be regarded as a repository 
of scattered maxims and splendid individual passages ; while 
the greatest concentration of Pope’s genius we must look 
for elsewhere—particularly in the fascinating Moral Essays, 
The effect these poems produce is strong and immediate ; 
but to enjoy them as they deserve to be enjoyed, and to 


1 Professor J. B. Mayor, quoted by Mark Pattison. 
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re-read them with constantly increasing pleasure, we must 
first take into account their critical background. Many of 
the phrases employed by Augustan criticism have since lost 
their edge by being used in the dullest and most pedagogic 
context. For example, Pope’s worship of correctitude .. . 
To be correct (as Pope, at the instigation of ‘knowing 
Walsh, had attempted from the time when he first began 
to set pen to paper) meant something more than to be 
tamely and safely orthodox; it implied conformity, but 
not a soulless respectability. Augustan literature had both 
esthetic and social virtues ; for its belief in taste presupposed 
the existence of a society worthy to sit in judgment upon 
its productions, and almost for the last time the critical 
tribunal to which a poet submitted his work was composed, 
not of an avant-garde of the poet’s contemporaries, but of 
a circle comprising all educated men. That the Augustan 
Age over-estimated the value of its own good taste, and 
mistook the taste of a period for Taste itself, is a point so 
obvious that it requires no stressing. Yet this transcendent 
belief in its own standards had in some ways an extremely 
beneficial influence on the development of literature and 
produced results peculiarly striking in the employment of 
language. In most periods, language is either a little in 
advance or has fallen a little behind the requirements of 
the subject matter with which it deals. In the present age, 
for example, language tries in vain to catch up with the 
bewildering variety and complexity of modern experience ; 
and we employ a nineteenth-century vocabulary in our 
attempts to convey twentieth-century phenomena. During 
the Augustan period, the growth of language and the 
development of the contemporary consciousness would 
appear almost exactly to have coincided, and a perfect 
balance was established between manner and subject-matter. 
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The poet and his material were no longer at variance; 
Man and surrounding Nature had come to terms. 

For a time, the understanding remained harmonious; 
and it is worth noting that the word ‘ Nature’ occurs 
almost as often in the literature of the early eighteenth 
century as in works produced the first half of the nineteenth, 
Fidelity to Nature was all-important. Truth and simplicity 
were of paramount value. But poets are seldom meta- 
physicians ; and the significance of words that they employ 
must be judged rather in terms of the works they produce 
than as the component figures of a philosophical equation, 
The Augustan attitude towards Nature was often vague; 
but, whereas the Romantic poet found in Nature the justi- 
fication and pattern of his own confusion, the Augustan 
writer assumed an entirely opposite view-point. A Deist, 
even though, like Pope, he still clung to some of the out- 
ward formulz of Christian belief, he had transferred to the 
Nature he professed to admire his faith in the godhead he 
had begun to discard; and in Nature he recognised the 
foundations of beauty and order, which it was his function 
to render intelligible by literary means. One discovered a 
harmony that already existed. . . . After the restless chaotic 
movement of the seventeenth century, when the conditions 
of poetry were so confused that verses addressed to God 
by the change of a few unimportant epithets might be 
metamorphosed into a poem addressed to one’s mistress, 
and the wildest and most elusive strokes of imagery were 
employed to convey the most complicated shades of feeling, 
a hush seemed to have fallen on the contemporary con- 
sciousness. Suddenly, the world appeared in a calmer light 
—not pleasant, certainly, for with classic contentment go 
classic woes—but comprehensible, firmly terrestrial, solidly 
established, in which the rational and cultured poet could 
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walk at leisure. Taste and knowledge were his soundest 
shield against worldly vicissitudes. They were as important 
to an Augustan as grace to a Puritan. 

Throughout any attempted study of the Augustan Age 
emphasis must fall regularly and, at times, monotonously 
on the expressions calm, dignified, correct, symmetrical. We 
see the period in terms of its landscape and architecture : 
the solid Palladian fagades of its great houses, the trim reason- 
able classicism of its smaller buildings, with their large 
windows and general air of spacious decency, its carefully 
gardened parks and agreeable market towns. Amid such 
prospects, we imagine Pope himself, a diminutive equestrian 
figure, ambling down to visit his friend, Lord Bathurst, 
jogging over to Lady Suffolk’s at Marble Hall or making 
a leisurely and lonely journey to the cloisters of Oxford. 
But these generalisations are only partially based on fact. 
In distinguishing between Augustan and Romantic, we are 
distinguishing not so much between two sharply contrasted 
periods of literary taste (neatly opposed to one another in 
every detail) as between the differing distribution of similar 
qualities. Thus, if the early Augustan Age is to be repre- 
sented as a fertile and well-tamed landscape, with here a 
porticoed mansion on the brow of a hill—its owner medi- 
tating “improvements” as he strolls through his park—and 
here a neatly built, commodious parsonage, of which the 
incumbent plays backgammon and drinks port and uses a 
heavy folio of sermons to press his bands, we must also 
allow for a distant commotion like the approach of a 
thunderstorm that begins to ruffle the tree-tops and cloud 
the waters. 

Already the horizon is becoming dark. An emotion to 
which it would have been difficult to put a name, at first 
rather felt than distinctly apprehended— 
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Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 


And breathes a browner horror on the woods 


—as in the ghostly interval that precedes the explosion of 
a summer tempest. Pope appreciated these stirrings, though 
he did not exaggerate them; and, in addition to a great 
number of passages gathered from Eloisa to Abelard, the 
Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady and even from 
the books of The Dunciad itself, evidences of Romantic 
feeling also appear in his private letters. They, too, reflect 
a strange unreal beauty. They reveal his delight in the 
incongruous and the fantastic; and he writes, not of the 
inconvenience caused him by inundations at Twickenham 
but of the ‘ prodigiously fine’ prospect they afford : 

“It is just like an arm of the sea; and the flood over 
my grass-plot . . . looks like an open bay to the terrace. 


The opposite meadow, where you so often walked is covered 
with sails.’ 


—describes the old King in the moonlight, ‘ giving audience 
all alone to the birds under the garden wall,’ admires the 
variety of autumn woodlands and, when he visits the hall 
of an ancient and dilapidated manor house, dwells on the 
splendours of ‘ one vast arched window, beautifully darkened 
with scutcheons of ancient glass... One shining pane 
bears date 1286.’ 

Particularly moving in its rhythm and resonance is part 
of the letter that recounts his journey to Oxford : 


*, . . I rid over hanging hills, whose tops were edged 
with groves, and whose feet watered with winding rivers, 
listening to the falls cataracts below, and the murmuring 
of the winds above: the gloomy verdure of Stonor suc- 
ceeded to these ; and then the shades of the evening over- 
took me. The moon rose in the clearest sky I ever saw, 
by whose solemn light I paced on slowly, without company, 
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or any interruption to the range of my thoughts. About 
a mile before I reached Oxford, all the bells tolled in differ- 
ent notes ; the clocks of every college answered one another, 
and sounded forth (some in a deeper, some a softer tone) 
that it was eleven at night.’ 


The effect produced by this exquisitely simple yet carefully 
studied passage, of which the charm seems to depend partly 
on the judicious choice of adjectives, partly on the sense 
of gathering emotion, conveyed by the inner construction 
of the paragraph with its arrangement of gradually lengthen- 
ing periods, may be compared to the effect of certain of 
Wordsworth’s poems or to that brief note in which Stendhal 
sets the tone of an entire landscape by mentioning the 
‘ gouttes sonores’ which came splashing from above while 
he ascended an Alpine trail. It is romantic in that it does 
not (as did many of Pope’s imitators) parcel out the scene 
into fragments of neat description or attempt to transmogrify 
it into a conventionally classic landscape where 


. . . Lesser nymphs on sides of hills 
From plaything urns pour down their rills. 


—but evokes the essential atmosphere of the hour and place 
—the unreal flatness of the moonshine on a deserted road, 
the sonority and melancholy of the distant bells—as they 
were reverberated by a specially sensitive imagination. 
Equally romantic, though the romanticism is less personal, 
is the couplet in which Pope describes the desolation of 
frost-bound Middle-Eastern steppes : 


Lo! where Meotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais thro’ a waste of snows... 


or his sumptuous excursion into Italian themes : 


. . . To happy convents, bosom’d deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines : 
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To isles of fragrance, lilly-silver’d vales, 

Diffusing languor in the panting gales : 

To lands of singing, or of dancing slaves, 

Love whisp’ring woods, and lute-resounding waves. 
But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps, 
And Cupids ride the lion of the deeps ; 

Where, eas’d of fleets, the Adriatic main 

Wafts the smooth eunuch and enamour’d swain. 
Led by my hand, he saunter’d Europe round, 
And gather'd ev’ry vice on Christian ground .. . 


Individual in his gifts, advanced in his theories, Pope was 
nevertheless a representative writer; and his curious yet 
happy combination of classic and romantic elements was, 
to some extent, a reflection of the taste of his age. Take, 
for instance, the revolutionary development of gardening. 
Whereas, only a generation earlier, the influence of Le 
Nétre had still prevailed, absolute symmetry had been 
enforced in gardening lay-outs, straight avenues converged 
on unshaded fountains, and parterres were stiffly brocaded 
with curlicues of box or floral arabesques on a groundwork 
composed of splinters of coloured marble, the great ‘ im- 
provers’ had begun to come into their own. Parterre and 
formal avenue were swept away ; the turf of the park was 
encouraged to roll up to the steps of the portico; sym- 
metry and regularity were denounced as barbarous ; and 
Pope, himself an enthusiastic gardener and a member of 
the small eclectic circle who had gathered around Lord 
Burlington at Chiswick, ridicules the pompous pleasaunces 
of the Duke of Chandos, in which— 


No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. . . 
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Here Amphirite sails thro’ myrtle bowers ; 

There gladiators fight, or die in flow’rs ; 

Unwater'd see the drooping sea-horse mourn, 

And swallows roost in Nilus’ dusty urn. 
His precepts in the matter of garden-design are so well- 
known that only the introduction need be quoted : 


Consult the genius of the place in all ; 

That tells the waters, or to rise or fall. . . 

Calls in the country, catches op’ning glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades ! 


Bridgeman (patronised by Bubb Doddington) and William 
Kent (sponsored by Lord Burlington and the Queen her- 
self) gave practical form to Pope’s suggestions. It was 
Kent’s aim, not to torment Nature on the Procrustean bed 
of Le Nétre’s formality, but to ‘ brush her robe,’ set off her 
beauties to the greatest advantage or to amplify and under- 
line them with the assistance of Art. ‘The great principles 
on which he worked (according to Horace Walpole) were 
perspective, and light and shade. Groupes of trees broke 
too uniform or too extensive a lawn ; evergreens and woods 
were opposed to the glare of the champain ... He fol- 
lowed nature even in her faults.’ But, while Kent was a 
Romantic out of doors, he was a true and faithful classicist 
within; and a Palladian house remained the centre of a 
Romantic landscape. So Pope might make excursions into 
Romantic imagery but returned home always to the ‘ proper 
study ’ he had originally chosen. 

Hence the compactness, yet the variety, of his poetic 
achievement ; hence the flexibility with which he adapts 
his method to different moods. Pope, in common with 
other great poets, has an extraordinary aptitude for repro- 
ducing the diversity and subtlety of the emotions he wishes 
to express by his alterations of pace and his changes of tone. 
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In Characters of Women, for example, one of his most 
astonishing achievements, he alternates between passages of 
pure lyricism and bursts of analytical invective. No novelist 
could have made shorter work of his feminine victims, Cloe, 
Flavia, Silia and the rest ; but because the consideration of 
women and their lives evoked in Pope a kind of sensuous 
melancholy, mingled with feelings of regret and desire, he 
reserves for them passages of moving loveliness, as when 
he depicts the decadence of the ageing she-rakes : 


Pleasures the sex, as children birds, pursue, 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 

Sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy at most, 

To covet flying, and regret when Lt bei 
Asham’d to own they gave delight before, 
Reduc’d to feign it, when they give no more: 
As hags hold sabbaths less for joy than spight, 
So these their merry, miserable night : 

Still round and round the ghosts of beauty glide, 
And haunt the places where their honour dy'd. 


Of Pope’s workmanship it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. Notice, for instance, his uncommonly skilful 
yet unobtrusive employment of alliteration, and his prefer- 
ence for sibilants in a crucial line : 


Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
* Most women have no characters at all.’ 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear. . . 


or— 


Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? 


Not Berenice’s Locks first rose so bright, 
The heav’ns bespangling with dishevel’d light. 
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But his gift of concentrated expression is no less remarkable. 
He is one of those poets who triumphs through the restraints 
he imposes on his own facility ; and, within the tight frame- 
work of the rhyming couplet—a medium that calls for 
unremitting strictness, since each couplet must form an 
individual harmony yet slip into its proper place in the 
general scheme—he achieves effects of unexampled breadth 
and freedom. Here is the dignity—here is the magnanimity 
—he had always aspired to. Here, crystallised in art, are 
the qualities of which, in terms of life and conduct, he had 
never presented more than an awkward travesty. Compare 
Pope’s motives in attacking the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Addison or Hervey with the grace, speed and energy of 
the attack itself, and the paradox of his existence becomes 
doubly clear. The noble and the ignoble—the mean and 
dignified—are at length reconciled by the mysterious pro- 
cesses of esthetic creation. 














JUNGLE LEAVES. 
BY VERRIER ELWIN. 


[The author of this diary, living among the Gonds in Central 
India, the only European for many a score of miles, attracted much 
attention by the publication of his Diary, Leaves from the Jungle, 
two years ago, since when in Phulmat of the Hills and A Cloud 
that’s Dragonish he has put his knowledge into the form of fiction 
also: here he returns for a month to his Diary.] 


1st. Great commotion in Leper Refuge. Adri is accused 
of witchcraft and trying to make the other patients worse. 
Two women say they peeped into her hut and saw her 
actually changing herself into a tigress. ‘The skin was 
ready and she was growling. She had no tail so we knew 
it was magic.’ Adri certainly has very sinister appearance, 
so, after careful enquiry, we send her and her husband with 
letter of recommendation to one of the Protestant missions. 

2nd. Pet crane eats half a pound of ammonium nitrate, 
and is so stimulated that it at once achieves its first long 
flight. Panda Baba comes to see me with a gift of illicitly 
trapped venison. Respond to this by presenting him with 
a bottle of beer which he drinks suspiciously and with an 
air of disappointment, then turns to me and says, ‘ Now 
give me two annas for a bottle of real liquor, something 
that makes one warm.’ 

3rd. Having been appointed an Honorary Magistrate, 
don the dignity of Mr. Nupkins and listen to a number of 
Gonds perjuring themselves before me. Assisted by poly- 
gamous Gond clerk. On asking him if he has brought his 
wife with him, ‘ Not all of them, Your Honour,’ he says. 
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Many curious oaths are taken—By the earth, by the sacred 
saj tree, by my maternal aunt—but the most curious is when 
an accused suddenly swears ‘ By the Magistrate’s pen.’ A 
rather unfortunate oath as the pen in question has just com- 
pleted writing a hundred thousand words of fiction. 

4th. Set out on an ethnographical expedition to Rupni- 
dadar. This involves a preliminary car journey of sixty 
miles over roads where we frequently have to get out and 
take soundings to see if we are on them or not. This would 
normally take ten hours, but after twenty miles reach a 
small river, and trying to cross it unfortunately press accelera- 
tor instead of brake. There is a loud crash, car stops dead, 
and water pours over the floor-boards. Summon villagers 
fortunately at hand and they push car up the bank where 
we discover we have broken the main electric cable. Long 
pause for quiet meditation over this, as we are a hundred 
miles from nearest garage. Then my companion Shamrao 
suddenly leaps to his feet, gets his electric torch, removes 
the wire from the bottom and after miracles of adjustment 
gets the car going again. It is now night, and very dark 
and cold. No supper and feel toothache beginning. Drive 
on for thirty miles which takes five hours, then meet a 
leopard. In the excitement of this stall the engine and the 
cable breaks again. Shamrao and the cook work hard for 
an hour, and at last car moves again and goes on till we 
reach destination long after midnight in icy wind, and only 
available shelter a hut whose walls appear to have been 
eaten by goats. 

sth. Awake in agony of toothache, and go on for another 
ten miles on foot till we at last reach charming Baiga village 
and are greeted by large crowd of affable, slightly bottled 
Baigas, who insist on calling me the new Raja of Central 
India. Hastily swallowing some aspirins, divert their atten- 
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tion to the safe and solid topics of schismogenesis, diachronic 
change and cyclothymia, in all of which they are naturally 
profoundly interested. 

In the evening a fine exhibition of Baiga dancing, and 
some songs, no doubt intended complimentary, about the 
English. 

The ever-touring Englishmen have built their bungaloes 
All over our sweet forest. 

They drive their trains with smoke. 

O look at them, how they talk on wires to one another ! 


With their wires they have bound the whole world together for 
themselves. 


And a little later, 


The train comes puffing into the jungle. 

In one car rides the King, 

In another rides the Queen, 

In a third is the saheb with shining spectacles. 


The train comes puff-puff-puff. 
The King and Queen are puffing too. 

The saheb with shining spectacles 

Gives presents to the Baigas. 

This saheb, who is now a well-known Commissioner in 
the Province, has cost me a pretty penny by his example 
of generosity, which the Baigas never weary of recounting. 

6th. Toothache unabated, and face swollen to such a size 
that I can hardly pronounce the blessed word ‘ exogamy.’ 
This naturally reduces my prestige among the Baigas and 
I decide to go home and have the tooth Seen To. Just 
before leaving go a short distance into the jungle and a 
large black sow follows me in a meaning manner. I wait 
for her, and she trots up and, rather reverently I thought, 
lays a mango leaf at my feet. Rather moved by this sort 
of Francis among the birds touch about it, and go on my 
way musing on the unity of all creation. 
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7th. Reach home, and find the bat which had been living 
above my bed departed. This considered by all a very bad 
omen, and no one surprised when I go down with high 
fever. 

8th. Mahatu, our family magician, looks in and imme- 
diately diagnoses my trouble. ‘ At Rupnidadar,’ he says, 
‘there is a very dangerous witch. She sent a leaf full of 
evil magic to you by means of that sow. We must send 
the magic back to her.’ He takes another leaf, wraps some 
cotton wool in it, breathes heavily and mutters some 
incantations and then blows it all away in the direction 
of Rupnidadar. Within an hour my temperature is 
normal. 

oth. Man comes to the Court complaining that his wife 
has been enticed away. ‘That,’ he says, “I could have 
borne, but they carried off my two little pigs as well.’ 

11th. Pet crane has now taken to standing by me when 
Iam typing and trying to help. Is rather good at pressing 
down the keys with his long beak. Let him do it, as I 
have always wanted to prove the truth of that gag about 
the six monkeys and all the works of Shakespeare. Several 
patients come fifty miles for treatment in the Dispensary 
with apparently quite incurable diseases, but Shamrao un- 
embarrassed and doses them all heavily with mag. sulph. 
which does them a lot of good. What they want, however, 
is injections ; a youth with a fractured arm is particularly 
insistent in demanding them. 

12th. Cook startles us to-day by announcing a ‘ Buttocks 
Savoury’ for supper. He is inordinately proud of the few | 
English dishes he knows. The other day a discussion in 
village as to what kind of saheb I was. The Commissioner 
had recently visited us. There was no doubt about him— 


he was a pukka saheb. An Indian official had also been— 
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he was a dal bhat saheb. But what wasI? Our cook solved 
the riddle. ‘He is a savoury saheb,’ he declared. 

13th. In middle of night roused by news that Juna, 
beautiful young Gond girl, recently married to one of out 
boys, has been taken violently ill. Find her unconscious 
with, apparently, acute cerebral malaria. Shamrao stays 
with her all night, but she is still unconscious in the morning, 

14th. Shamrao having gone to sleep, go to see patient 
and find hut filled with magicians who are sitting round 
fire in which iron instruments are glowing red-hot. They 
have already disfigured the girl’s face with these and are 
about to attack the rest of her body, but I throw them all 
out, and send the magicians packing. These, however, 
merely retire to a neighbouring house where they crouch 
over their winnowing fans, and soon arrive at a diagnosis. 
Some time ago Juna’s elder sister went into a house where 
a gun was kept in a corner. She was carrying a lamp. As 
she approached the gun the lamp went out, this clearly 
indicating that there was an evil spirit, Banduk Deo, living 
in the gun. Banduk Deo jumped on the girl and when she 
next went to see Juna, accompanied her. Banduk Deo only 
attacked Juna, she left the ‘ carrier’ alone. Juna dies at sun- 
set without regaining consciousness, and is buried within 
the hour. The family are poor and the husband away, so 
it is a sad little funeral, in the dark, hurried and ill-attended. 
During the night, hyenas dig up the body, and in the morn 
ing nothing is left save the girl’s beautiful hair strewn above 
the desecrated grave. 

15th. Juna’s husband returns. Directly he approaches 
the house Banduk Deo attacks him also. Taking the pre- 
caution of first eating a heavy meal, he goes completely 
mad and remains so for several days. In the afternoon, a 
girl coming from the well, a pitcher of water on her head, 
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passes the spot and is attacked. She falls to the ground in 
agony. 

16th. One of the lepers is seized by the furious spirit 
and dies before nightfall. In the afternoon a wedding pro- 
cession passes the spot, and the bride is attacked. There is 
now a real panic, and people from the neighbouring houses 
begin to shift their things. It is not easy to calm everyone 
down, but at last it is done, and Banduk Deo seems to leave 
the village. 

17th. Visiting neighbouring village with a view to open- 
ing a primary school there. Violent hail-storm catches us, 
and we take shelter in house of what turns out to be the 
local Garpagari, or Hail Averter. Find him sitting placidly 
in his doorway muttering incantations and blowing hail- 
stones in the direction of our own village. The hail soon 
passes, and we go home, where we find our crippled friend 
Tutta, who is also a Garpagari, in a great state of rage be- 
cause, he says, someone has been blowing hail at our village. 
‘But I blew it out again at once,’ he says, ‘and it did no 
damage.’ 

18th. Pet monkey gets loose, and embarks on long- 
meditated scheme of destruction. After tearing a pillow to 
pieces and breaking a small chair, it eats my copy of Malinow- 
ski's Sex and Repression in Savage Society, and promptly goes 
mad, Attacks my person with a complete freedom from 
all inhibitions and I fall heavily to the ground to the secret 
delight of the village. 

20th. Middle-aged Gond landlord comes to school, and 
sits with tiny children learning to spell. Tells us that he 
was swindled by a money-lender who persuaded him to 
put this thumb-print on a document he couldn’t read, and 
is determined to prevent a repetition of the disaster. Visit 
a District Council School in neighbourhood, bright and well 
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attended. The walls are covered with mottoes which are, 
for some curious reason, in English. Notice the following 
occur in succession—‘ Pray to the God daily.’ ‘ Tit for Tat.’ 
‘Forgive Your Enemies.’ ‘Clean Your Teeth.’ ‘God 
Save the King.’ 

22nd. Getting good reception on wireless, in spite of the 
steep sky’s commotion. Villagers greatly enjoy the music. 
Lectures seem less to their taste. This evening came in 
rather late, and found entire audience lying round the loud 
speaker fast asleep, while overhead boomed out an admir- 
able lecture, in Hindi, on Rural Uplift. 

23rd. Astonishing visit from a real Memsahib. Am 
introduced to her as an anthropologist. She looks rather 
shocked at this, then leans towards me and asks in a quiet 
and confidential tone, * And is anthropology very prevalent 
in this District, Mr. Elwin?’ Later, seeing a poor old 
Gond without a nose, and a barber whose entire body is a 
mass of sores, lying in our Guest House, says, ‘ What a 
curious life you must lead! I don’t think that anyone 
suffering from syphilis has ever entered my social orbit.’ 

24th. Syphilitic barber dies. He is all alone save for a 
lame father, and none of the Gonds may touch his body, 
not because he was syphilitic but because he was a barber. 
So Shamrao and I with two very brave villagers (who risk 
excommunication for it) carry his body to the grave. He 
is very light. 

2sth. A feast of goat for the children in the school to- 
day. All goes well till I find that the Mahunt (or Arch- 
bishop) of a rather despised caste called Meheras has made 
all the Chamar children (Chamars being even more despised) 
sit separately on a pile of stones. We lose our tempers over 
this and take our own food to the stones and eat with great 
pleasure among the Chamars, who are by far the prettiest 
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children in the school. Tell the Archbishop that he will 


undoubtedly be reborn a pig in his next incarnation. He 
wags his impenetrable whiskers at me, but notice that ever 
since he has looked a trifle uneasy when the conversation 
has turned on eschatological matters. 

27th. In the middle of the morning, tremendous clamour 
in jungle, and presently Gond girl appears running towards 
our house with a great cloud of bees above her. People 
rush for shelter in all directions, but a courageous constable 
takes two of our blankets, throws one over himself and one 
round the girl, and sits down with her in the middle of the 
swarm. He makes her keep absolutely still, and after a 
little while the bees fly away. Her body so covered with 
stings that it looks like a field of wheat ; Shamrao removes 
them and rubs in some lotion. Everyone declares her certain 
to die, but in a day or two she recovers. 

28th. Toothache persevering so persistently that decide 
to go to Nagpur and see about it. Start with Shamrao 
early in the morning. Stop for ten minutes in small Tehsil 
town and are surrounded by an eager crowd. In this brief 
space am given the following commissions : (1) to persuade 
the Commissioner to withdraw twelve criminal cases against 
a certain oppressive landlord; (2) to ask the Principal of 
one of our Colleges to cook the marks and allow a youth 
who thinks he has failed to pass his exam. ; (3) to get some- 
one a job as a Railway Guard ; and (4) to petition Govern- 
ment to reduce the land-revenue by half. No time to 
explain that even if I could I would do none of these things, 
so content myself with nodding cheerily at one and all, and 
pressing the accelerator. 

29th. Go in state of utter terror to the best dentist in 
Nagpur, our Provincial capital. Dismayed to find dirty, 
ill-lighted and cobwebby waiting-room, whose walls are 
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covered with amazing selection of diplomas, photos of 
Jawarhalal Nehru and the King, diagrams of the human 
mouth in health and sickness, and some very alluring coloured 
prints of amorous couples in what seem to be anticipatory 
attitudes. Not quite so bad as the Chinese combined Dentist 
and Barber whom I once visited in Raipur (going for a 
hair-cut I got into the wrong chair by mistake) but nearly. 
Dentist himself, however, very efficient and charming. 
Have taken precaution of bringing with me chaperone 
highly connected with Government to see that I am treated 
right, but on getting into chair find with horror that dentist 
is an ardent Congressman. All now depends on whether 
he will work off his feelings about Government on my 
person, or whether he is truly imbued with the gentle and 
non-violent spirit of Mahatma Gandhi. Hiastily changing 
my political coat I remind him of my friendship with the 
latter which seems to please him, and he begins to pump 
enormous quantities of stuff into my gums, laughing heartily 
every time I make a remark. This far from normal reaction 
to my conversation almost makes me forget the solemn task 
on which we are engaged, when suddenly he wheels round 
upon me, an expression of sadistic fury contorting his 
amiable features and thrusts a great Pincer into my face. 
Pushing him away, I declare that I am not yet psychologi- 
cally adjusted, but in a minute or two shut my eyes tight 
and bid him do his worst. There is a loud rending noise 
and when I look again dentist is waving an enormous tusk 
to and fro, and all is over. Dentist asks only five rupees 
for this, which rather hurts my feelings. In view of all it 
meant to me, it hardly seems an adequate charge. 

30th. In spite of agonising toothache, go in the morning 
to see the new Messiah who is visiting Nagpur. He has 
chosen, I think mistakenly, to stay with an Inspector of 
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Boilers. Go with Hindu friend in some trepidation, but 
find enormous crowds surrounding the house, and only 
with great difficulty push our way into a sort of pantry. 
Here great baskets of creature-comforts for the Master are 
arriving every moment, and we sit on dirty mattress until 
very efficient person, perhaps the I. of B. himself, takes me 
by the hand and says I can have Just a Minute, but I must 
go at once. I am pushed into a big room, packed with 
beautifully dressed young women, and see the Messiah, a 
sleek elegantly attired person in an easy chair, whose feet 
are being massaged by a youth in full European dress. The 
Master raises a hand in blessing, and I achieve what is not 
quite a genuflexion and yet not quite not a genuflexion, and 
nearly fall over. Conversation is impossible as the Master 
has not spoken—probably very wise of him—for the past 
twelve years. We stumble out, and as we go Hindu friend 
remarks, ‘It almost makes one feel there is something to 
be said for the lean and strenuous personality of Jesus.’ In 
the evening dine with the Governor. Am in suchvan ecstasy 
of toothache that I cannot see how I am to get through the 
evening. But while dressing take twenty-five grains of 
aspirin and follow this with six cocktails taken very quick, 
with the result that I feel on top of the world all through 
dinner and am only slightly embarrassed on coming to and 
finding myself telling H. E. quite firmly exactly how the 
Province ought to be governed. 
31st. Return home to the jungle in great content. 
Mandla District, Central India. 


VoL. 159.—No0. 951. 














PRIEST ERRANT. 


BY D. K. BROSTER. 


(1) 
We all know—or used to know, for it is not so often encoun- 
tered in these more sophisticated days—the historical novel 
written in the first person singular which begins something 
after this style: ‘I, Francis Clutterbuck, gentleman, of the 
county of Hampshire, being now come to the age of three- 
score years, am minded to set down in writing for my chil- 
dren the strange happenings which befell me in my youth, 
whereby, as you shall hear . . .” and so on. 

If only the man—real, not fictitious—who left behind him 
that inimitable record of those years of his middle life which 
he entitled A Breiffe Narration of the Services done to Three 
Noble Ladyes by Gilbert Blakhal, Preist of the Scots Mission, in 
France, in the Low Countries and in Scotland had left us also 
some details of his youth and his later days! In this partial 
autobiography the curtain lifts abruptly, and with a somewhat 
startling effect, when Father Blackhall must already have 
been in his late thirties or early forties, and falls, to all intents 
and purposes, eighteen years later, although it is clear that 
he was over seventy when he penned this vivid and enter- 
taining apologia. 

For an apologia it is. Had not the third of his noble 
ladies treated him, according to his own showing, with the 
grossest ingratitude, we should to-day be the poorer by the 
loss of a series of adventures and encounters almost as lively 
as Dumas at his best, and possessing in addition the advan- 
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tage of having really happened and having been written down 
in the epoch and country of d’Artagnan himself. Indeed, 
the main part of the Narration more or less covers the period 
between the end of Les Trois Mousquetaires and the opening 
of Vingt Ans Aprés, when Louis XIII occupied the French 
throne and Charles I the English. But Father Blackhall 
was no Aramis ; he had nothing to do with intrigues either 
political or amatory, and if he carried weapons and assumed 
false names, it was only in order that he might fulfil the 
obligations which he took upon himself towards the three 
Scottish ladies of rank whom he successively assisted : Lady 
Isabel Hay, her sister Sophia, Countess of Aboyne, and Lady 
Henrietta Gordon, the latter’s daughter. 

But the more pugnacious portions of the Narration—and 
Gilbert Blackhall, a gentleman born, was jealous of his 
honour and not naturally of a meek disposition—do gain 
a certain piquancy from the fact that he was in holy orders. 
Piquancy of another sort also is lent by the excessively staid 
outward appearance of his record, published as it was in the 
middle of last century by a Scottish historical society, and 
clothed in the drab livery of such publications. It is there- 
fore at once a refreshment and a surprise, when one opens 
this dull-looking volume near the beginning, to come upon 
these words : 

‘But I did take him by the shoulders, and pushed him 
downe again upon his cheere, saying: No, the devil cute 
your feete away, sir, if you winne away so... Thou 


cut throts with him! Thou durst not cut the throt of a 
mouse if she would but only turn her head towards thee !’ 


The man who possessed this vigorous turn of phrase was 
born some time during the last decade of the sixteenth 
century, presumably in Aberdeenshire, where he had several 
cousins of his name. He makes no mention of any nearer 
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relatives. From the scanty records of the Scottish College 
at Rome we know that he entered it in 1626, and was or- 
dained priest on Easter Eve, 1630. The College had been 
founded in 1600 by Pope Clement VIII in order to train 
Scottish Roman Catholic youths for the priesthood, and 
thence the majority of them returned, furtively and at con- 
siderable risk, to minister to their co-religionists in their 
now Presbyterian native land, since between 1580 and 1600 
Scotland had been taken possession of as a missionary 
country by members of the Jesuit, Benedictine and other 
orders. But though Blackhall had studied under a Jesuit 
superior he was not a member of the Order; he was a 
secular, a ‘ priest of the Scots Mission.’ 

It has already been said that but for ingratitude shown to 
him the Narration would never have been written. It is 
dedicated in biting terms to ‘ Madame de Gordon . . . now 
dame d’attour to Madame ’—that is, to Charles II’s sister, 
the Duchess of Orléans, the “ Minette’ of history and Royal 
Flush. 


* Thinking within myself,’ says the writer, ‘to whom I 
could most conveniently offer this smal labour, I did not find 
any now living who can pretend so great right unto it as 
your owne selfe. First, because the greatest and most diffi- 
cile actions mentioned in it do reguarde you, and were taken 
for your profeit, both spirituel and temporel. Secondly, 
because you seame not to know that ever I did you any 
services at al, or to undervalue them very much. . .’ 


It cannot of course be denied that the whole of the Breiffe 
Narration (which is very far from being brief) is coloured 
by the purpose for which it was written, but, since the 
reader is well aware of the motive which inspired Father 
Blackhall to enter at such length into all he did and suffered 
and spent on behalf of his Noble Ladies, this does not greatly 
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matter. And in all its two hundred and fifteen closely 
printed quarto pages there is not a dull sentence ; indeed, 
the problem is how to select among so much racy material, 
and to refrain from perpetual quotation. The style, clear, 
easy and naturally picturesque, though not concise, suffers 
immensely from compression or paraphrase. A curious and 
favourite locution of Father Blackhall’s is the adding of the 
syllable ‘un’ to a participle, instead of using the word 
‘without ’—thus, ‘unbidding her farewell,’ ‘ ungoing 
through the town,’ ‘ unweeped many salt teares.” Embedded 
too in his pages are many more words of French origin than 
are found in the ordinary Scots vernacular, and one has the 
impression that he just ‘ lifted ’ them for his own use without 
any intention of writing French. Thus he never speaks of 
anyone’s ‘ aunt,’ but always of a ‘ tante,’ as though no other 
name for the relationship existed, and writes of being 
‘crazed’ under a horse because, most likely, the word 
‘écrasé’ was what came naturally into his mind. After 
all, by the time he wrote his recital he had lived long in 
France, although he admits that when he first came to Paris 
from Rome he spoke Italian with more ease than French, 
and when he made his double journey to Brussels on behalf 
of Lady Isabel Hay he passed himself off as an Italian. 
We do not know exactly why and when he did first come 
to Paris, but at any rate he was settled there, as chaplain to 
an old lawyer named Dorsay, by the June of 1631, little 
more than a year after his ordination. And in that year 
Lady Isabel Hay was brought to Paris from Dieppe by Mr. 
James Forbes, a Scot of good repute living in France, who 
was acting as her banker. Lady Isabel, a daughter of the 
Roman Catholic Earl of Errol, Hereditary Constable of 
Scotland, a young woman in her twenties, had come with 
her father’s consent to France, intending to enter the cloister, 
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which she naturally could not do in Scotland. And Mr. 
Forbes, casting about for a confessor for her, bethought him 
of his cousin Gilbert Blackhall, and introduced him to Lady 
Isabel in that capacity— which,’ adds Father Blackhall 
succinctly, ‘he did repent thereafter.’ For Lady Isabel’s 
spiritual guide not only put a stop to Mr. Forbes’s design 
of marrying her, but showed him up as having slandered 
her when she objected to his attentions. Space will not 
permit of setting forth the details of this complicated, 
diverting and hot-tempered affair—they fill twelve pages— 
which began with what Father Blackhall admits to have 
been a public brawl and ended by Lady Isabel, who sup- 
ported her champion throughout, retiring for a year into a 
convent near Paris. It may however be mentioned that the 
gentleman of whose throat-cutting capabilities the priest 
thought so poorly was not Mr. Forbes himself, but a fellow- 
countryman of the French King’s Scottish bodyguard : and 
one may retain, for its colour, this bit of old Paris. 


‘I do remember yet very wel, althought it was wel 
threttie and four yeares ago, our disput was upon a Monday, 
betwixt eight and nyne houres in the morning. The laird 
of Craig Gordon and his ladye were loged then in the great 
rue of St. Jacques Faubourg, at the signe of the golden fate 
de lys, forder out then St. Magloir, on the other syd of the 
streat.” 


After six months of the nunnery Lady Isabel found that 
she was not, after all, fitted for the religious life, and wrote 
to Father Blackhall, with whom she had kept in touch, 
asking whether he knew any who could procure for her 
from the Infanta Isabella, the Regent of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, a stall in the college of lay canonesses at Mons. Other- 
wise she would rather earn her bread by her needle than 
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return to Scotland to be married to a heretic—for her father 
was now dead, and her brother had threatened to cut off 
supplies if she did not come back. ‘This needle,’ writes 
her late confessor, ‘did pearce my heart, for I loved her 
sincerly for her virtue without any interest.’ 

The enquiries made of a friend in Brussels showed that 
the chances of a foreign lady entering one of these institu- 
tions were exceedingly small, since noblemen of the country 
who put down their daughters’ names for a stall before the 
girls were in their teens could hardly procure one. But 
Lady Isabel was so set upon the project that she begged 
Father Blackhall to go to Brussels himself and see the Infanta 
in person. So the good man, obtaining leave of absence 
from M. Dorsay, took his place in the ‘ coche of Antwerp,’ 
and on the roth of August set out “mn his nine days’ 
journey from Paris to Brussels. 

It is curious to reflect how accessible were the rulers of 
those days to quite humble petitioners, if the latter had 
sufficient money and knew how to bestow it to the best 
advantage. But it cost Father Blackhall at least four gold 
pistoles from his scanty store before he succeeded in getting 
an audience of the Infanta, and uttering the harangue on 
the subject of Lady Isabel which he had spent a week in 
composing. It must have been eloquent, for the Regent 
promised that the young Scottish lady should have the first 
benefice to fall vacant, and meanwhile she was to come to 
her in Brussels. Very prudently Father Blackhall requested 
that this invitation, or command, should be put in writing, 
that no opening might be given to ill-disposed persons to 
say that she was running away with a priest. This the 
Infanta agreed to do, but since her secretary was ill, and his 
clerk showed an extraordinary disinclination to write the 
letter for the Regent’s signature, Father Blackhall’s purse 
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was still emptier when, after a fortnight’s further delay, he 
at last left Brussels. 

At Mons he not unnaturally took the opportunity of seeing 
the college of canonesses which Lady Isabel aspired to enter. 
These ladies were not, of course, nuns, nor did they even 
live in-community, but several together. Father Blackhall, 
who was taken to one of their dwellings, reports that they 
were 
‘lyk angelles in the church, as wel for the modestie of their 
behaviour, as for the whitness of their pure Hollande habit 

. which is drawn upon their secular habit, which they 
pul of when they come from the church to their logings ; 
and out of the church are clothed modestly as secular ladyes, 
with their queuffeure a la mode. They are very civil and 
affable, and so wysse that none in a hundreth year do play 
the foole, although they have great libertye and useth to go 
in company to civil recreations. They come to the church 
in sommer at fyve hours, and at six in winter and sing all 
the houres as chanoins do.’ 


And all the while, as they had no expenses, their dowries 
went on augmenting against the day of marriage. 

His next experience was not so pleasant ; yet it was far 
from uncommon. In the seventeenth century the roads of 
France and the Low Countries must have been nearly as 
dangerous—if from a different cause—as our own to-day, 
for (at least whenever Father Blackhall travelled them) they 
were swarming with robbers of every degree. And as the 
priest, having failed to procure a horse, rode in a peasant’s 
cart from Mons to Maubeuge in company with the peasant’s 
daughter, who was returning from selling whey at Mons 
with forty crowns in her pocket, the journey being incredibly 
prolonged because the carter insisted upon calling at every 
one of the sixteen or so beerhouses on the way, the cart was 
stopped in a wood near Maubeuge by two horsemen demand- 
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ing money. Sitting in the cart, from which the horse had 
been removed, with a carabine at his breast, Father Blackhall 
held the highwaymen in parley while the girl slipped home 
unnoticed with her money. After a while, though they 
continued to threaten him with death, he ‘began to be 
weary to be keeped so long their prisonnier, and with the 
back of my hand I chopped upon the breast of him who 
had his carabine at mine ’—to find out, he said, whose doublet 
was the harder. ‘ We squabled there awhile ’—the dispute 
is given in full—‘ and squabling came friends again.’ In the 
end Gilbert Blackhall let them have three crowns, half of 
his store, and they went their way. But what mortified 
him more than this loss was that the owner of the cart, 
whose daughter and money he had saved, insisted upon his 
paying the full stipulated price for his journey. 

Back in Paris, he procured a lodging for Lady Isabel. It 
was harder to find money for her journey to Brussels, and 
an expedition to Dieppe in search of a loan proved fruitless. 
It was November before enough was got together. Then 
the priest took four places in the Antwerp coach, for himself 
and Lady Isabel, her waiting woman Matilda Kempe, and 
Alexander Davidson, an old gentleman of her father’s who 
attended her at his own charge, and they set out, through 
days grown shorter and over roads made heavy by rain. 
brussels was reached on the eleventh day, when they were 
‘wearied enough being so long tyme tosted to and fro, up 
and downe, and from syde to syde in the coche, wars than 
in a shipe, except that the smel of the sea is worse,’ finishes 
Father Blackhall rather unexpectedly. But his feeling words 
remind us that the coaches of those days had no springs. 
‘I did admire how she was able to endure that tormoile so 
many dayes, from one or two houres before day, until 


night.’ 
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Having got his noble lady safely to Brussels Father Black- 
hall next sought to know when the Infanta would receive 
her. The princess fixed the 25th of November, three days 
ahead, and enquired if the suppliant possessed suitable cloth- 
ing for her audience. Inspired, he felt, by Lady Isabel’s 
good angel, the priest replied that she had one gown of 
Naples taffeta and another of tabby, both new, so that there 
was—luckily, as it turned out afterwards—no need for her 
presentation to be delayed, and a coach was ordered for the 
appointed day. But when that day came Lady Isabel, to 
his consternation, began to say that she would prefer to 
postpone her audience, which caused the harassed priest to 
read her a lecture about playing fast and loose with the 
great, especially if they were Spaniards. Fortunately, the 
coach arriving at the door, he managed to get her into it, 
and the young lady went off to her audience where, having 
knelt (or as Father Blackhall always puts it, “sat upon her 
knees ’) during the Infanta’s dinner answering questions, she 
was definitely promised the first vacant canonicate at Mons, 
the Infanta proposing meanwhile to keep her at court with 
herself. 

The four travellers were very joyful all the rest of that 
day, as can well be imagined, and made merry before a 
good fire. Alas, the morrow was not so joyful, for news 
came that the Infanta had fallen sick ‘of a great fever.’ 
Five days later, when Father Blackhall paid his daily visit 
to the palace in quest of news, he found the gate shut, and 
knew at once that Isabella Clara Eugenia of Spain was no 
longer on earth, and that with her had almost certainly 
departed his charge’s chance of a stall in the college of 
canonesses. 

He was terribly distressed, even to tears. ‘ All that day, 
as oft as I did look upon her I could not hinder myself from 
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falling in most violent quints of weeping.’ Indeed, for the 
next two months, tormented as he was with uncertainty as 
to whether the Infanta had left any instructions in her will 
about the Scottish girl—which appeared most unlikely—he 
‘fand not rest night nor day . . . so that I did oft tymes 
ryse in the morning with my bonnes more wearye than 
they were when I did go to bedde.’ Every day he went 
in quest of information to one or other of the seven mem- 
bers of the Council of Regency, and once paid a visit to 
the late Infanta’s confessor, since he had been with her in 
her last hours. He was not well received. 


‘He was a Spanish Cordelier, the most rustick and rude 
ambitious and envyous fellow that ever I did speak with in 
al my lyff. I went to his chamber at the Cordeliers, hoping 
to learne something from him. I spock to him with as 
much respect as if he had bein primat. He made no answer. 
I thought it was becaus he was going to say messe. I waited 
upon him after messe. He ranne to his chamber ; I fol- 
lowed, he rapped too his dore upon my nose. I chopped 
douselye, no answer; then I chopped harder, no answer. 
At last I rapped with my foote, then, said he, who is that 
so rude at my dore? One, said I, who has something to 
sayto you. Then he came and halfe oppened his dore, and 
as I began to conjure him, he said, Nihil sum, nihil scio ; 

. and saying that, shut his dore againe.’ 


And meanwhile old Alexander Davidson was urging Lady 
Isabel to return, either to France or to Scotland, before she 
was driven, as he put it, to sell her clothes and go back naked. 

But when, on Candlemas Day, the Infanta’s will was 
read, it was found that she had remembered Lady Isabel. 
A codicil directed not only that she was to have the first 
vacant stall at Mons, but that a fund was to be set aside from 
the sale of the Infanta’s effects to support her in the mean- 
time, and she was in addition recommended to the fatherly 
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care of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines. Father Black- 
hall’s labours, time and money were not thrown away after 
all. His joy was great, even though he heard that his 
employer in Paris had taken a new chaplain in his place, 
and he was himself, as usual, hard up. At the sale of the 
Infanta’s jewels and effects (‘the vent of her Majesties 
meubles ’) 


“I did,’ he confesses ruefully, ‘as I have oft tymes done in 
the faire of St. Germain, behold many fyne things, and wish 
myself able to buy them ; but, for want of moneys, leave 
them to others, for I was very scant. I had non but what 
I got for saying the first Messe every morning, at Notre 
Dame de bone successe, a chaple of great devotion.’ 


And at last, on Easter Tuesday, he took his leave of Lady 
Isabel, ‘ with many tears flowing from my eyes but non 
from hers.’ Unwillingly he consented to receive from her 
a fifth of the money which the Archbishop had advanced 
to her, and so left, ‘very melancholious and in a bade 
humeur.’ 

Alexander Davidson convoyed him out of Brussels, but 
even while they were drinking a farewell glass at a tavern 
on the outskirts, in a room whence the traveller was able 
to see his horse tied to the door, he observed three riders 
going his way whose aspect did not ‘please him. He lin- 
gered to allow them to get ahead, but to no avail, for ‘ when 
I did go out of the Fauxbourg as far as the flight of an arrow, 
I did see them among hillocks waiting for me.’ Priming 
his two pistols, he rode forward to meet them, but upon 
their declaring that they were not robbers, but soldiers 
asking for alms, he gave them six sols for a pot of beer, 
being careful to bestow it from a distance, with outstretched 
hand. 
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On the fifth day he arrived in Paris in sunshine, and going 
in to salute M. Dorsay as he passed along the rue de Ste 
Croix, found himself received with joy, since the chaplain 
whom the old lawyer had taken in his place had gone away 
the day before, ‘ mal satisfait, which made him love me the 
more, who had never complained.’ So there he was back 
again, as if he had never left, having accomplished, into the 
bargain, all that he had been striving to do for his dear 
Lady Isabel since the previous summer. 

But that satisfaction was to be his only reward. Her 
future now assured, the girl for whom he had done so much, 
like her niece years later, never showed the least gratitude 
—on the contrary. The reason is curious. In pursuance of 
a promise made to a friend of both his and hers, that Craig 
Gordon who had his lodging at the sign of the golden fleur 
de lys, and who had now returned to Scotland, Father 
Blackhall had written him a full account of the Brussels 
expedition and its success, which Craig Gordon sent on to 
the Hay family. Lord Errol in consequence wrote to his 
sister. congratulating her, praising Father Blackhall, and 
promising him his patronage should he ever come to Scot- 
land ; on which Lady Isabel straightway wrote to the priest 
accusing him of being ‘very bussie seeking thankes from 
her frindes for the service that I had done for her, and that 
I should have expected until such tym as she had wreaten 
to them.’ To this Gilbert Blackhall, greatly wounded, 
replied that he never had written to any of her kindred, 
that he sought no thanks or reward from her family nor 
from her, and that if ever he went to Scotland he would 
“abstean from her noble parents ’ (that is, relations) as much 
as he could. He never heard again from Lady Isabel, nor, 
as he afterwards discovered, did she so much as name him 
in her letters home. 
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(2) 

But Father Blackhall kept his word, and carefully ‘ ab- 
steaned ’ from the kindred of the ungrateful Canoness when, 
in the summer of 1637, he went as an itinerant mission priest 
to his native Aberdeenshire—for it was in the north of 
Scotland that the great Catholic families, like the Gordons 
of Huntly, were strong enough to be little molested. He 
led for a time an existence neither easy nor lucrative, going 
with more oz less of secrecy from one gentleman’s house to 
another, to minister at each once a month, but subsisting 
the rest of the time at his own expense, and always liable 
to arrest. That there were other dangers too this account 
of his immersion one cold January day in flood-water bears 
witness. 


“My hors did dumpe down in a very deepe hole of a 
brook, at the entrie of the brook into the water. I was 
not myndful to passe over the water, but only over the 
brook, for the water was over al the bankes in a thaw. 
The hole was deepe and narrow, and my hors, seeking to 
go out, could not reach his former feet to the bank, but did 
fal backwards, and I under him, and ther we struggled a 
ful quarter of an houre; my head deepe under the water. 
I opened my mouth often tymes to have air to breathe, but 
found nothing but water, whereof I swallowed many 
mouthsfull. Stil working myself out under my hors, and 
seeking to win above him [I] did hold him downe with 
both my handes at the sadle, and he, so droven downe, did 
keepe me under him, until such tym as, he working on way 
and I another contrary, both the sadle girthes did bracke, 
and so the sadle came to me, and the hors wan to his feet, 
and, by the providence of God, he did go out against the 
stream, and I, holding him by the taille, did follow out; 
if he had gone with the streame he would have entered the 
Water of Ylay, and so perished, andI with him ... When 
we were both at land, I did perceave my sadle and a grate 
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valise tyed to it going downe towards the river ; I did go 
in againe and draw it to the lande. Then I see my hat and 
a little valise of red Spanish ledder, wherein was my masse 
vestments, swimming tewards the river. I returned in once 
againe to the head, and brought them out, thinking with 
myself that the people and ministers would persuade them- 
selves, finding these vestments, that some preist had been 
drowned in that river and rejoice therat. I was more than 
a great myle from the house wher I intended to go, and al 
my clothes and bootes were sooped ful of water, which 
made me heavie to go on foote, and forced me to take my 
hors ; and when I was upon him, without anything to tye 
my sadle to him, totering from syde to syde upon his back, 
the cold (for I was trembling) forced me to tak to my feet ; 
so from hors to foote and from foote to hors, many times 
changing ... The cold, which was lyke to kil me, did 
not suffer me to stay waiting for a guyd, although then 
every brook was become a river, and every river a sea ; 
for the snow, before the thaw, did go to the midst of a 
man’s theigh.’ 


But he was destined, after all, to have more dealings with 
the Hays. Lady Isabel’s sister, Sophia, Countess of Aboyne, 
seven years widowed of the young Gordon husband who 
had perished in that mysterious affair, the ‘burning of 
Frendraught,’ heard from Alexander Davidson, now in her 
service, of Father Blackhall’s presence in Aberdeenshire, and 
out of gratitude made more than one effort to get into touch 
with him. Although he was still smarting under Lady 
Isabel’s imputation he was obliged in the end to yield to 
her sister’s entreaties, and not only visited the house of that 
‘discrete, kynd and thankeful lady’ but, after an interval, 
accepted the post of chaplain there, the previous holder of 
this post, being of a ‘ beiarre humouer,’ having gone away 
and left her without a priest. He remained from July, 1638, 
until Lady Aboyne’s death nearly four years later, rendering 
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her not only spiritual assistance but financial and military 
as well, striving to keep her from being cheated by her 
tenants, and her house from being raided by Highland 
marauders, in which last object he was singularly and zest- 
fully successful. Nor did he suffer from any lack of gratitude 
on the part of ‘this truly noble and religious ladye,’ who 
averred that he was not only her chaplain but her steward 
and the ‘captain of her castle’ as well. 

But in March, 1642, Lady Aboyne, still only in her mid- 
thirties, died of ‘ a languishing fever * which had seized upon 
her six months previously. All this time she had been 
devoutly preparing for death, and every week, when Father 
Blackhall had given her absolution, she would implore him, 
before she rose from her knees, not to abandon her young 
fatherless daughter among heretics, but to visit her and keep 
her in the Catholic religion and save her soul if he could. 


(3) 

And thus we come to the third and last of the Three 
Noble Ladyes, Henrietta Gordon, aged not quite thirteen at 
her mother’s death, for whom Father Blackhall was to risk 
his life, and of whom he could write in his old age, ‘ You 
are and ever wil be esteamed the most unnatural and 
unthankful woman in the whole world.’ 

As this child, however, was at once sent to relations to 
be brought up a Protestant, it was impossible for him to 
fulfil his promise to her dead mother unless he could by 
some means get her removed from Scotland. He therefore 
resolved to return to France and try to work upon her 
grandmother, the dowager Marchioness of Huntly, who 
had just retired thither, to send for her. His purse, as usual, 
was very light (for he had steadfastly opposed Lady Aboyne’s 
desire to leave him a legacy), but he got together sufficient 
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money and went to take farewell of the girl, then lying sick 
of the smallpox, riding through a night so dark that had his 
horse not been white he could not have seen its head, and 
having earlier in the day a long and unpleasant experience 
at an inn full of soldiers, ‘as drunck as beastes.’ It is only 
fair to say that he might have extricated himself sooner but 
for his own hot temper, for when their captain asked him, 
‘in a commanding way,’ who he was, Gilbert Blackhall 
replied that that was a question to have asked of his footman, 
had he possessed one, not of him. The captain said that 
it was ‘a civile demande, and I said it might passe for such 
to a vallet, but not to a gentleman. He said it was civile, 
and I said it was not.’ The two nearly came to blows, and 
the situation continued acute for hours, as the traveller 
obstinately refused to give any account of himself—his 
blood, as he rather oddly puts it, being ‘not yet come to 
a good temperament ’ after the recent death of Lady Aboyne. 
All the while his mass vestments, which, if found, would 
have been his undoing, were in his valise, though the valise 
had luckily not remained fastened to his saddle, because 
it was too bulky to pass through the very low stable 
door. He was, in his own words, ‘embarassed in this 
bruterie from tenne of the clock in the morning until fyve 
afternoone.’ 

The night after his visit to the sick child—no thought of 
infection seems to have troubled him during the seven or 
eight hours he spent with her, when he gave her and her 
serving-woman communion—his horse had the misfortune 
to be ‘stinged with an edder in the breast,’ which resulted 
in a mysterious lameness. On arrival at Aberdeen, knowing 
that enquiries had been set on foot about him by Covenant- 
ing ministers, the priest went at once, under the name of 
Captain King, on board a ship bound for Holland, and 
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though she was not sailing at once remained immured there, 
‘ tosled up and down ’ for six days, giving out that he wished 
to avoid his too hospitable acquaintances in the town. At 
Veere in Holland he transhipped to a Dutch man of war, 
having first invited her commander and some of his officers 
to a breakfast which appears somehow to have lasted until 
midnight, when the priest convoyed the Dutch captain back 
to his own door, ‘lyk a ladye, my hand under his arme, to 
keepe him from falling (for he was exceiding drunk).’ 

On his return to Paris he had the good luck to be offered 
a post as tutor to the only son of a widow of means in 
Normandy, which he was glad to accept. But the child 
in Scotland and his promise to her mother ‘of happy 
memory’ were ever in his thoughts, and when he found 
that the dowager Lady Huntly refused to bestir herself at 
all in the matter, he resolved to lay the case before the 
Queen of France herself, indeed to go ‘to every Catholic 
princesse in Europe’ until he obtained ‘ maintenance for this 
noble child to be bredde in some Catholick Contrie, wherby 
her soule may be sauved.’ Accordingly he asked for leave 
of absence from his pupil and betook himself to St. Germain, 
where the Court then lay, and where lodging was in con- 
sequence so dear that he was forced to make shift with but 
one meal a day, at nine in the evening. He contrived to 
get access to the Queen through the good offices of a pious 
lady in waiting, yet when Anne of Austria came into the 
room unattended he actually took her for one of the maids 
of honour, since, in the early forties though she was, 


“she was so well fearded [made up] and so lyk a French 
belle brunette (as they say) of six or seaven and twenty 
years and so smal in the midle, and so strait in her gowne, 
which she did to please the King, that I did persuade myself 
she could not be the Queene.’ 
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Moved by the petitioner’s account of the ‘ most destitute 
orpheline’ abandoned to the care of heretics, the Queen 
agreed, with the King’s permission, to write a letter bidding 
her come to France. Moreover, Louis XIII, becoming 
interested, proposed to write himself, which would have 
rendered the Queen’s letter unnecessary, had not the far- 
seeing Father Blackhall bethought him that if the King, 
‘whose couleur was lyk a piece of lead,’ should die before 
he could bring the child out of Scotland—which was pre- 
cisely what happened—his letter would be of little avail. 
He therefore solicited for a letter from the Queen as well, 
on the ground of the child’s sex ; his real motive, he felt, 
being better concealed. Of these royal letters he had ten 
copies made, and despatched them to Scotland, to the 
Marquis of Huntly, Lady Henrietta’s uncle, some of her 
aunts and other Catholics who might take steps to send her 
over. 

Yet after the copies had gone Father Blackhall began to 
think that it would be more satisfactory if he went in person 
to Scotland with the originals. For, as he very justly 
reflected, ‘Letters being once redde, are ordinarily casten 
by, and not mor looked upon, and cannot stand up and say, 
reid me yet over againe.’ He knew too—and was to know 
even better thereafter—how indifferent Lord Huntly was to 
his niece’s spiritual welfare. But to go to Scotland upon 
such an errand was to take his life in his hand, since it was 
a capital crime to remove a child of her rank from the 
country. Yet his conscience would not let him abandon 
her. ‘ My hart was never so basse, nor by the grace of God 
shal ever be, as to sauve my life with the losse of my honor.’ 

Because his stay at St. Germain had cost him so much he 
was forced to pawn his cassock and his new long cloak of 
Chalons cloth. He bought instead a new suit and cloak of 
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grey Berry serge; and, as he meant to go by way of his 
pupil’s home in Normandy, hired a horse which seems to 
have been the most extraordinary animal ever bestridden 
save in a bad dream. 


“I would not have plained the moneyes, if the hors had 
been as good as he was lyk to have bein, for he was as great 
as a coach hors, but the most lasche jadde [jade] that ever 
any man crossed. For I might sooner have killed him with 
my spurres then made him trotte, much less gallope. Then 
his head was so heavie and great, and his neck so weak, that 
it could not bear the weight of his head, but lette it falle 
ordinarily in betwixt his two forther lygges, and falle his 
croupe over his head, with danger to bruse me under his 
back, and when I did hold his head a little streat, his mouth 
being tender, he [did] caber upon his heeles, and fal back- 
ward, so as I did not know in what posteur to kepe him. 
I have descryved him thus at length to show the reader that 
it was God and not myself that sauved me that I was not 
crazed under him, haveing fallen under me sex or seven 
tymes, betwixt Paris and Rouen, and that in the fairest way, 
rather then in the rochest [roughest]. But as oft as he did 
fale, God gave me the grace to throw myself some space 
from him, so as he did not touch me, except the first tym 
in Poissy, wher, stumbling forward, I did hold up his head 
to keep him unfallen, and he gyrt upon his hinder feet and 
fell backward upon the caussy, and I under his back, so as 
the people came running to me, thinking I had bein killed. 
I had indeed some bruises, caused by the sadle, and the 
garde of my sword, yet did mount again, and road that day 
to Boisdennemetz against night, wher I stayed from Saterday 
night until Monday morning.’ 

Here he suggested to Mme. de Boisdennemetz, his pupil’s 
mother, that he should give up his post, from which he had 
already been absent six weeks, but she refused to accept his 
resignation, so attached had her son already become to him. 
She would await his return. ‘Madame,’ said he to this, 
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‘my voyage will be long and hazardous, for my errand is 
criminal. . . . Monsieur, said she, ther be few in the world 
now of your trempe. Wher shal we find another now who 
would mak such a voyage, with the hazard of his lyffe, for 
to succour an orpheline?’ Unasked, she thereupon 
advanced him forty pistoles. 

When our priest errant once more took the road to 
Dieppe and Scotland upon his ‘ unworthy hors’ he was, 
one must admit, well armed. 


‘I had behind my sadle a great cloack bagge, in which 
wer my new cloathes and cloack, and a new hatte, and at 
the torre of my sadle two Dutch pistoletes with wheele 
workes, and at my two sydes two Scots pistoletes with snape 
workes, and a very wyd musketon, charged with nynne 
pistolet balles, hinging from my neck, and a good sworde 
at my side. To be short, if my hors had bein serviable, I 
would not have feared any one man ’—which seems evident 
—‘ but knowing the inhability of my hors, I was not without 
apprehension of the worst.’ 


He had not, in fact, gone a league before he met four 
horsemen, ‘as franc voleurs as any were in al France.’ As 
they divided in a very sinister fashion in order to pass on 
either side of him he made up his mind how best to employ 
this lavish armoury, but, strangely enough, none of the 
riders offered to molest or even spoke to him. ‘They 
looked grievously upon me, I siclyk upon them, for I 
believe nather of us was fain of another.’ 

But at Dieppe, which was not reached without several 
further alarms, Father Blackhall had to wait two months, 
for in none of the first four ships sailing thence to Scotland 
dared he embark, as they held passengers to whom he was 
known. And one night he had a ‘ feareful dreame’ which, 
since the late Lady Aboyne appeared in it, he regarded as 
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some kind of a prophetic vision. It was certainly of excellent 
nightmare quality. 


“I thought that I was going to Scotland, and in my way, 
I thought that I did find myself suddenly upon a mervelous 
great precipice, a whole liggue of lenth, haveing at my left 
hand an rock of that lenth, and as heigh as the steeples or 
toures of Notre Dame at Paris, and as straight up; and at 
my right hand a precipice along the rock, and deip as the 
rock was heigh; and the way betwixt the rock and the 
precipice no broader then the breadth of my foote... 
which affrighted me most, because, standing on my left foot, 
and my right foote in the aire, above the precipice, for want 
of place to sette it on, which I could not find unles I would 
sette the inner side of it closse to the rock, which, if I should 
doe, I could not move any more, for my left foote could 
never passe between the rock and my legge unthrowing me 
downe in the precipice... Then I thought that I said, 
Jesus, how am I come thus in the midst of this precipice, 
or how shal I winne out of it. And looking down into the 
deipth, I [did] sie many bones of men and horses who had 
fallen downe in it, and so perished ; and loking upon theis 
terrible things I beganne to faunte, and said to myself, heir 
I sie I must end my lyffe, for my hart did never give over 
until now in any danger that ever did befal me. And... 
bowing to falle downe I heard a voice calling and saying 
to me, Feare not, feare not: I am come to sauve you... 
I looked to sie who was it that called so, and I perceived 
that it was my Lady Aboyne . . . comeing very nimbly 
along the sid of the rock, notwithstanding the narownes of 
the way. ... I thought I did sie her juste as she used to 
go when she was liveing, with a great mourning vale of 


black taffetas.’ 


Lady Aboyne took his hand in hers and led him to the end 
of the precipice, encouraging him, 


‘and at the end thereof did show me a towne, with a large 
castel above the towne, and said your way wil be to goe 
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through that towne but do it not, for if you goe through 
it you wil be in as great danger their as you have bein heir, 
and I wil not be able to sauve you ther, as I have done heir. 
And befor she parted from me said, tak my child with you 
out of Scotland . . . and evanished out of my sight.’ 


Another Scots priest then in Dieppe to whom he told his 
dream endeavoured to dissuade him from going to Scotland 
in consequence, but was met with the reply, ‘ Arryve what 
God wil, I shal do my duetye.’ And a few days later, upon 
April 1st, the adventurer embarked, having a narrow escape 
of never reaching the deck of the ship at all, for his foot 
slipped as he was-just clambering over the bulwark, and 
he fell down on to the thwarts of the boat below, escaping 
luckily with a few bruises which, when he came at last 
to Berwick he rubbed to their advantage with ‘oile of 
hypericon, or mille pertuis.’ 

But neither Berwick nor any other port seemed at one 
time likely to be reached. Although the sea was at first 
like a ‘loghe,’ for smoothness, a terrible tempest arose on 
the fifth day, Palm Sunday, and continued until the Tuesday, 
with mountainous waves and snow so thick that one end 
of the ship was blotted out from the other. Father Black- 
hall’s account, embracing the behaviour of all on board, is 
hair-raising but much too long to quote ; he appears to have 
given much salutary advice to the captain (who had com- 
pletely lost his head), although he was himself convinced 
that his last hour was come, and that God did not intend 
him to rescue Henrietta Gordon. Yet in the end the ship 
not only miraculously escaped being driven by the furious 
wind on to a lee shore—the coast of Yorkshire—but was 
conducted in spite of it ‘as if she had been ledde by a rope, 
the space of two miles, with al her sails up, and ful of side 


wind’ to the narrow entrance of the harbour of Holy 
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Island, where the sea opened itself like two walls to give 
her passage, closing again behind her. A vessel of Yar- 
mouth, following close behind, was unable to enter, and 
later became a total wreck with all on board, ‘so that not 
a plank of her over four foot in length came ashore’ nor a 
body that was not dismembered. Yet a case full of beaver 
hats with gold hatbands seems to have been cast up intact, 
for the parish minister, a Scotsman named Lindsay and a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood came to blows over it, 
‘and the minister did sore wound the gentleman.’ 

Once in Edinburgh Father Blackhall contrived to see 
Lady Henrietta at the house of the Marchioness of Douglas, 
her aunt, though the child was actually living with her 
cousin the Countess of Haddington, who, having become 
a ‘precise Puritane,’ was much opposed, on the score of 
religion, to her charge’s going to France, even to serve the 
Queen. It was necessary to interview the girl before pro- 
ceeding further, since she could not be removed from 
Scotland against her own will. 

“How soon I did sie her, so much cheanged from that 
child which she was during the lyffle of her deare mother, 
I could not conteane my teares, and she, seing me weepe 


for her, did weepe, letting her head fall downe on my breast, 
and in that posteur we did shedde many salt teares together.’ 


When he asked her whether she was willing to go to 
France she replied ‘ discreetly’ that she could not take a 
step so important without the advice of her guardian, Lord 
Huntly ; so, as the Marquis’s consent had in any case to be 
obtained, Father Blackhall set out for Aberdeenshire on 
Easter Eve to obtain it. It must not be forgotten that the 
Great Civil War had now been in progress for nearly eight 
months, since the raising of King Charles’s standard at 
Nottingham in the previous August, and that this fact was 
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not likely to make any part of the priest’s dangerous mission 
any easier or less dangerous. 

He arrived at Leith, where he had intended to cross the 
Forth, just at midnight. (‘ Twelfe houres chopped as I did 
enter Leith.’) It was therefore Sunday morning, a most 
inopportune time for travellers in Presbyterian Scotland, for, 


‘our Puritans were at that time more as half Jewes, for they 
had forbidden al servile work to be done from Saterday at 
noone, until the next Monday, under great penaltyes, so 
that a boat durste not go upon ferries, to pass any man over, 
what pressant affair soever he could have, and, therefore, I 
could not passe at Leith, or returne again to Edenbrough, 
specially upon their day of general communion, becaus theis 
dayes they send searchers to al the innes to sie who are their 
absent from their churches ; and, if any be found, the hostes 
are finned for loging them or suffering them to be 
absent.’ 


Being unable to get passage at Queensferry either, he decided 
to ride to the bridge at Stirling, four and twenty miles out 
of his way, spending the remainder of the night at Bo'ness, 
but, for fear of being ‘ attraped,’ riding away from his inn 
at break of day. As he passed Falkirk he saw the country 
people 

‘whigging their meres, to be tymously at the kirk, as if 
they had bein running for a pryse. They passed me, bidding 
me spurre my hors to communicat with them, to whom I 


gave no answer, but did ridde softly to the end of the Torre- 
wode, wher I did find an aile house al alone.’ 


He took care not to arrive at Stirling, a town unknown to 
him, until its inhabitants were safely in kirk. But when, 
at midday, he came within sight of the castle seated on its 
eminence, the poor man had an unpleasant shock. Stirling 
was ‘a vive representation ’ of the town of his dream, that 
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town which Lady Aboyne, his rescuer, had warned him 
not to go through ! 

Yet he could not go back, for fear of being pursued either 
by Covenanters or anti-Covenanters; so he ‘staped on 
slowly ’ with a heavy heart. Then, perceiving two mounted 
gentlewomen about to enter the town, the great gate of 
which was shut, he overtook them, and ‘ saluting them very 
humbly prayed them to show me how I could go to the 
bridge ungoing through the town.’ The reason he gave for 
his desire to avoid Stirling itself sounds more ingenious than 
convincing ; however, the two ladies told him to follow 
them into the town, ‘and you shal not go sex times the 
lenth of your horse in it, for we shal tak you out by a back 
gate. Speak not to us befor any body, but follow us wher 
we go.’ The ladies then entered at a gate on the right 
fastened only with a latch, which they bolted behind them, 
Father Blackhall thereupon finding himself in a large court- 
yard with buildings upon three sides and a garden on the 
other. The house appeared to be unoccupied, or else all 
its inhabitants had gone to the preaching. The ladies con- 
ducted him through the garden to some stone steps which 
descended by the side of the town wall. As they were only 
about a foot wide, and had no balustrade upon the other 
side, his horse not unnaturally disliked them, and the opera- 
tion which ensued must have been dangerous as well as comic. 


“One of the gentlewomene did tak the end of the bridle 
and going befor him did draw him to her, and I did go 
behind and pousse him downe until he got his hindermost 
feet one marche down, and then he did runne down al the 
rest and the gentlewoman before him, and did hold him 
until the other and I came to him. They were two very 
handsome gentlewomen, and very civil, and, as I could 
judge, sisteres.’ 
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Among all Father Blackhall’s adventures this is the only 
one which seems to smack of pure romance, but one must 
accept it, noting that, as he says, to have been taken in Stir- 
ling with the letters from France upon him, would have 
meant particularly short shrift, since old Lady Mar, mother 
of the Earl of Mar, the governor, was ‘an arche Puritan 
and Covenanter’ and having got wind of the scheme to 
remove Lady Henrietta, who was her niece, was trying to 
get her out of Lady Haddington’s keeping into her own, 
and would never have rested until he had been hanged. 
And his ‘ good ladye’s’ words to him in his dream, that 
she would not be able to save him in this town, as she had 
done (he considered) in the tempest, he interpreted as 
showing that 
“blessed soules and angels do some tymes receave powar 
from God to deliver their suppliants from the rage and fury 
of al creatures destitut of raison and free wil, but not or 
very seldom from the handes of raisonable creatures, man 
or woman, endued with free wil.’ 

An interesting doctrine. 

Although some even of his own Covenanting kindred 
were anxious to capture him, and a certain minister’s son 
boasted openly that he had met and killed him, giving details 
of the encounter, Father Blackhall got safely to Strathbogie 
and the Marquis of Huntly. But there then ensued a long 
series of parleys with that arch-waverer which would have 
been farcical if they had not been so exasperating. The 
Marquis would only see the priest secretly, in his garden ; 
would only consent to his niece’s leaving Scotland if the 
King gave his permission—and the King was with his army 
in war-ridden England—and proposed to write on the 
matter to his son (the second) Lord Aboyne, then with his 
Majesty, Father Blackhall carrying the letter—a most risky 
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business for the latter. But indeed the letter would probably 
never have been written. The priest awaited it in vain for 
ten or twelve days, Lord Huntly being 


“so much taken up with his newe buildings, from four hours 
in the morning until eight at night, standing by his masons, 
urging their diligences and directing their work . . . that 
he had scarce tyme to eate or sleep, much less to wreat, 
For he was as indifferent of her going or staying, as if nather 
her personne nor her journay had belonged to him.’ 


In the meantime, however, another son, Lord Gordon, 
arrived and remonstrated with his father, pointing out that 
to send Father Blackhall on such a mission to the King, in 
time of war, was to send him to the gallows. Then Lord 
Aboyne himself arrived from England, and both brothers 
favoured their cousin’s accepting the offer without the 
King’s consent. But their father thereupon began to feel 
alarm at the risk to himself of sending his ward out of the 
country, a difficulty which was solved by Lord Gordon 
proposing that Father Blackhall, if captured, should affirm 
that only his promise to the late Lady Aboyne had brought 
him to Scotland to take Lady Henrietta away, ‘ unsought 
the consentement of others.’ Since, if he were taken pris- 
oner, Lord Huntly’s consent could not save the priest’s life, 
such a confession would not make his position any the 
worse. On this condition Lady Henrietta’s guardian agreed 
that she might leave the country. 

Father Blackhall knew, however, that he would never 
succeed in getting the girl away from Leith or any southern 
port ;\ Lady Mar and Lady Haddington would see to that. 
The next step was, therefore, to prod the Marquis into send- 
ing for her to. come north. Might she not, for instance, be 
sent for on the plea that her wardrobe needed renewing— 
which we may well think a reason rather than an excuse, 
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if it be true, as Father Blackhall affirms, that ‘she had not 
any other but the murning gown, which she had carried 
more than a whole yeare.’ (He seems to have been singu- 
larly well informed about the apparel of his noble ladies.) 
To this Lord Huntly replied that he would be sending for 
his own daughter, Lady Mary Gordon, to be married to the 
young Laird of Drum, and that Lady Henrietta could come 
north with her. How soon would that be, enquired Father 
Blackhall. Not until his Lordship and the old laird were 
agreed on the ‘artickles of the marriage.’ ‘ But, said I, if 
you do not agree thereupon, wil you bring your daughter 
north ? No, said he, what shal I do with her heir, where 
there be no women? for he was a widower and none of 
his sonnes were maried.’ 

Frustrated once more, but still undeterred, the priest next 
put forward as an inducement for bringing the girl to 
Aberdeenshire the excellent opportunity now offering itself 
for her departure. A large vessel had come to Aberdeen 
to convey to France the recruits raised in Scotland for the 
Scots regiments in French service. What, send his niece 
over in a ship full of soldiers! Father Blackhall countered 
by pointing out that the vessel would also carry several 
banished Catholic families, including the Laird of Balgownie, 
his wife and nine children. Perhaps the vision of company 
so domestic turned the scale ; at any rate Lord Huntly con- 
sented that his ward should be brought from Edinburgh 
and taken over in this ship. 

She had still, however, to be fetched north, and the 
Marquis averred that he had only one man whom he could 
send for her, a certain John Gordon. Yet he could not 
possibly allow her to travel with but one man. Father 
Blackhall naturally offered to accompany John Gordon. 
No, that would not do at all, for he might be recognised, 
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and thus endanger Lord Huntly himself. He might, how- 
ever, go into Buchan and get old Alexander Davidson— 
who turns up once again—to accompany John, which, in 
view of having served the child’s grandfather and mother 
he would certainly be most willing to do. But not at all! 
Alexander’s thoughts were found by Father Blackhall to be 
‘al about his marriage with the widow of Artrachie, a 
woman passed three score and he some more.’ So the 
priest’s two journeys to see him were wasted labour, and he 
was really in despair, for still his own request to accompany 
John Gordon was refused. And then at last the deadlock 
was ended by his convincing the timorous Lord Huntly that 
his going for the child could not endanger his lordship, since 
he was actually not known ‘ besouth the Grampian Hilles, 
much less in Edenbrough.’ The hardly-won consent was 
given, and at last he and John Gordon set out south, travel- 
ling ‘as comerades upon the way, and as strangers in the 
innes.’ And even so John Gordon was with difficulty 
restrained from turning back within half a mile of Edin- 
burgh, because he had heard that his master, Lord Aboyne, 
had been proclaimed a rebel by the Covenanters in that 
city, and feared for his own skin. 

The next obstacle was the young lady herself. It had 
been arranged that the two emissaries should meet her 
before the door of another aunt, Lady Barnes, when Lady 
Haddington, going to her prayers at St. Giles’s at eight in 
the morning, should have set her down there. Upon arrival 
at the rendezvous Father Blackhall indeed found Lady Barnes 
and her niece, and the latter’s two maids ; but Lady Barnes 
was in tears because the girl was evidently by now in two 
minds about going to France after all. She made a pretext 
that she wished to go back to her Aunt Haddington’s house 
to say farewell to her little cousin, a child of two— but we 
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knew her mind was to stay there.’ The situation was 
extremely awkward, for it was naturally impossible to take 
Lady Henrietta away by force; she had only to cry out 
and the two men would instantly have found themselves in 
the Tolbooth. Father Blackhall, equal to the occasion, 
asked her whether she would not rather go to Stirling to 
take farewell of her aunt, Lady Mar, and the proposal was 
accepted. But they did not go to Stirling—which of course 
had never really been intended—John Gordon succeeding, 
as they travelled, in inducing the girl to abandon the idea ; 
and the party finally arrived in Strathbogie and the Marquis 
of Huntly welcomed his ward. The last problem with 
which he confronted the long-suffering Blackhall was that 
of ‘ choking off ’ the various Catholic young ladies who 
importuned his lordship to allow them to accompany Lady 
Henrietta to the French Court. ‘I did defeat myself easely,’ 
says the priest, “ of those who had not the French tongue, 
saying that I could not take two dumme wemen together 
to the Queen’ ; the others were more difficult to deal with. 
The magistrates of Aberdeen, when at last Lady Henrietta 
and her attendants arrived there, dared not directly hinder 
her departure, but they made every attempt to frustrate it 
by getting hold of Father Blackhall, in which they were 
unsuccessful. And as she set out for the ship with various 
Catholic exiles the girl, observing that they were followed 
by a number of town officers with their halberds, had the 
wit to send her woman back to Father Blackhall and tell 
him to embark by some more secret way, for she would 
not go without him. He did so, and that night, as the ship 
lay in the road, 
“did sing with a loud voice many songs, amongst others, 


Ulysses and the Siren (sic). She said to me, you are very 
jovial this night; what maketh you sing so much? I 
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answered, ladye, I have never sung, but have oft tymes 
weeped, since the decease of your noble mother, until this 
night, and now I sing for joy because I have you heir.’ 


They sailed at daybreak next morning, July 26th, and two 
days later were off Scarborough, where they saw four large 
vessels riding with their sails up. The captain at first feared 
that they were Dunkirkers and would capture his ship, but 
later announced that there was no need to be alarmed, for 
these were Parliament ships, their good friends. ‘The devil 
be thy friend !’ thought the priest—though neither he nor 
anyone else knew at the time that orders had been sent from 
Aberdeen to these very ships to stop their vessel and remove 
Lady Henrietta and himself. As it was they went unmolested 
because all four hurried off in chase of a small vessel which 
providentially came out of Scarborough at that juncture. 
It was not in fact until the end of the voyage that the 
captain discovered, to his great wrath, the identity of the 
* Lieutenant Hay ’ who had come aboard at Aberdeen. ‘If 
I had been told,’ said he, ‘that there was a priest in my 
ship, I would never have suspected him, he was so merry 
and jovial, ever singing or making sport to the company ; 
but the devil is in their cunningness.’ 

On the oth of August the party arrived at Dieppe, where 
the young lady and her maid were lodged in a convent; 
and after five days’ travelling, in a hired ‘ carosse of relay,’ 
they arrived in Paris. A little later Lady Henrietta Gordon 
was presented to the now-widowed Queen, who, with her 
consent, sent her to a nunnery near the Bastille until she 
should have learned French. Father Blackhall, after remain- 
ing in Paris for some days, ‘to comfort her until she had 
contracted some habitude with theis vertuous ladies,’ returned 
to the pupil in Normandy from whom he had been absent 
nine months. And in those peaceful surroundings it is 
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pleasant to leave him. Two years were to elapse before, to 
his sorrow, he had dealings again with the girl whom he 
had rescued, and more than twenty before he sat down to 


pen the long and detailed recital of which this is an all too 


inadequate summary. 


VERULAMIUM. 


In drowsy heat the ancient city dreams 

Of long-departed glory ; in the shade 

The lazy river glides ; the still lake gleams 

In gently sloping grass-land, green as jade. 

I see the broken line of old grey wall ; 

The tree-lined causeway once a martyr trod ; 
The great Cathedral watching over all... 

A pleasant scene, blessed with the peace of God. 


When twilight comes, I think perhaps there falls 
Music within those old Cathedral walls, 
And monks chant vespers in the choir-stalls. 
Or in the gloom beside the shimmering lake 
Perchance the ghosts of ancient warriors wake ; 
The years roll back: the mists of ages break. 

M. JAKEMAN. 


VoL. 159.—No. 951. 











CRESCENDO. 
BY NUGENT BARKER. 


Mrs. Grote took me into the front bedroom, and then she 
closed the door upon us. Many parrots stood or climbed 
around us—ten of them, I remember, ten African parrots 
in ten bright cages; and as soon as Mrs. Grote began to 
talk the creatures started murmuring, nibbling their grey 
breast-feathers and raking their red tails, and bowing low 
over their perches. 

‘This is the room,’ she whispered, as though she were 
influenced by the purling and muttering of the birds. 
‘Fifteen years ago that sailor came, and ’e ’ad this very 
room you're standin’ up in. Yes, sir. "Is name was Jack 
Bellow ; and ’e came on a Toosday in winter and stayed 
three weeks. 

*’E left ’is photo standin’ on the mantelpiece, and I ’id 
it for a day or two from the p’lice officers, and two years 
later I tore it up and threw the bits away. It was a livin’ 
likeness, too: as you might say, it was Jack Bellow all 
over. Long brown face, ’igh cheek-bones, curl of ’air on 
the top of ’is forehead. Time and again I’ve boarded sailors, 
and I’ve always remembered the names of their ships, but 
I’ve clean forgotten the name of ’is. *E come up from the 
docks one arternoon in late November, in a cab chocked 
fore and aft with parrot-cages. ‘“‘ Christ!” I says to 
Grote, starin’ out of the parlour winder, ‘‘jest you look 
at this sailor !’’ I’d known ’em bring a parrot or two before, 
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but never as many as a dozen at one time! And when ’e 
went away, ’e left ‘em ’ere. 

‘First and last, ’e ’ad a reel sailor’s appetite. Nothin’ 
pleased ’im but the very best of everything—and ’e could 
well afford it, too. They always can.’ She smoothed her 
dress with her crumpled hands. ‘You never saw a chap 
so spry as what that sailor was. ’E kep’ us laughin’ most 
of the time. We give ’im this very room you're standin’ 
in, sir, the best in the ’ouse. And as soon as ’e’d stowed 
them cages in it, down ’e ’opped, and joined us in a cup 
o’ tea, with rum in it—rum as ’e’d brought along in ’is 
luggage—and almost at once we bust out laughin’. We 
couldn’t ’elp it. *E was like that. Laugh and the world 
laughs with yer. Ask me the names of the places ’e’d 
never been to, and you'd strike me dumb. ’E’d been to 
every mortal country under the sun! Chiney, ’Meriky, 
Aftiky, *Straley, Caribboo . . .’ 

A siren hooted faintly from one of the ships in the docks ; 
and I remembered that the fog that day had been as thick 
asa loggerhead. I stared at Mrs. Grote, and she continued : 

“Jack Bellow took ’is meals with us whenever ’e didn’t 
‘ave em down town. ’E sat on the left-’and side of the 
table, facin’ the winder, and ’e kep’ us laughin’ all the time 
we was eatin’. Now and again ’e’d bring in sumpthin’ 
special for dinner or supper, and I'd ’ot it up for all of us, 
and sometimes in the middle of the meal ’e’d ’op upstairs 
with tit-bits for ’is birds. Them parrots didn’t often worry 
us, like some we've ’ad. They was mostly quiet and clickin’ 
their tongues and chucklin’, like what they are at this very 
moment. But now and again they’d scream that ’orrible, 
you couldn’t ’ear yerself think, let alone speak.’ She dropped 
her voice, and whispered, twitching her nose: ‘ Yes, and 
one fine day ’e brought in an extra special tit-bit, only it 
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wasn’t for us, or the birds. It was for ’imself. A smart 
young woman for ’imself.’ 

‘Hey ?’ I cried, startled, but not by anything that she 
had said. I turned and stared at the parrots, and Mrs, 
Grote continued : 

‘A young woman. That’s right. Brought ’er ‘ome 
with ’im one evenin’, near supper-time. That’s all right 
and nat’ral, isn’t it? Nothin’ odd in that! Pretty creature 
she was, too, dark and thin, with a mournful smile and 
the softest voice you ever ’eard. Pardon? Dark and thin, 
mournful smile—didn’t you ’ear, sir? Mournful! ’Eart- 
rendin’! Took ’er off to ’is room, Jack Bellow did; so 
I got down me best and biggest dish, and cooked ’em a 
supper of steak and carrots—no, sir, carrots—and carried it 
up to ‘em, jest as I was, in me bed-slippers. ‘‘ Thank ye, 
Mrs. Grote !”’ ’e says. And then ’e turns to ‘er and says: 
** Mrs. Grote will end by chokin’ yer with kindness, Polly !””’ 

She simpered at that, and twitched her nose. 

‘Pardon? No, sir—Polly. That’s what ’e called ’er— 
Polly. And some days ’e’d call ’er Pretty Polly, or Pore 
Poll, same as the birds. ’E used to take ’er straight up to 
‘is room, amongst the parrot-cages . . .’ 

“Just a little louder, Mrs. Grote !’ 

‘Parrots. Birds. Cages! Can’t you ’ear, sir?’ 

* That’s much better !’ I told her. 

She twitched her nose, and continued, mouthing a little: 

“I don’t suppose we met ’er more than three times alto- 
gether, Grote and me! Not to speak to, I mean. We 
didn’t even know ’er reel name! We didn’t like to ask, 
I dunno why! We ’eard ’em laughin’—love and laughter, 
as they say! But what with ’er mournful smile and ‘is 
sailor’s laugh, we found it difficult to turn our ’earts against 
Jack Bellow and ’is young lady, and so we thought we'd 
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ask em down sometime to take a bit of supper with us in 
the parlour, only—one night—’e killed ’er. 

‘Get that, sir? ’E killed ’er! Murdered ’er . . . done 
‘er in! The sailor done ’er in. Can’t you ’ear me? Yes 
—that’s right—e done ’er in! We ‘ecard the parrots 
screamin’! Leastways, that’s what we thought at first. 
But it wasn’t only parrots, see? Not only parrots, see? 
Oh, dear, can’t you ’ear me?... Parrots! Birds! A 
lot of screamin’ parrots! ... No, sir, birds—not words— 
you couldn’t ’ear no words—no talkin’—jest screamin’ — 
screechin’ | And it wasn’t only parrots, see? . . . Not only 
parrots, see? ... Oh, dear! ...’ She paused, and drew 
a breath, and continued, almost in despair: ‘’E must of 
been creepin’ after ’er then, ’oldin’ out ’is fingers. Fingers ! 
Fingers! Creepin’ and crouchin’! Screamin’ and screech- 
in’! Can you ’ear me? Blast the swabs!’ she shouted, 
putting her fingers in her ears: and so she proceeded, her 
voice rising and falling until at length she had found an 
even pitch: ‘ There was our little supper for ‘em, cookin’ 
in the kitching! Pork and apple. Smell it all over the 
‘ouse! And when I'd dished it up for ’em I found that 
sailor gone, and there was ’er layin’ on ’er bed of withered 
roses, as you might say. Layin’ on this very bed you're 
sittin’ on—with the prints of ’is fingers on ’er throat. Prints 
of ’is fingers! Strangled! Can you ’ear me, sir? Did you 
get all that? ’ER BED OF WITHERED ROSES? The p’lice was 
on ’is track before you could say Jack Robinson—aye, or Jack 
Bellow, eether !—but they never found’im! The fog was very 
thick that night, as thick as a loggerhead, as Bellow used to say ! 
Couldn’t ’ardly see the lamp-posts in front of yer eyes, and it 
was thicker in the mornin’! All that day they ’unted ’igh and 
low for Jack, but what was the use of it? Like ’untin’ for a 
needle in a bloody ’aystack——’ She snatched her fingers 
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from her ears, caught the sudden crash of sound, and 
twitched her nose. I remembered well that trick of hers, 
She hadn’t altered. My old landlady- hadn’t altered. I 
swear she hadn’t altered in fifteen years. 

She made a trumpet of her hands, and stood on the tips 
of her toes. 

‘THAT SAILOR SAILED TO CARIBBOO AS SURE AS YOU'RE 
STANDIN’ THERE ! ’ 

A moment later, Mrs. Grote’s face cracked into a hundred 
wrinkles, and she started silently laughing at the ridiculous 
figures that we both presented; I, too, joined her, I let 
myself go, I fairly bellowed ; neither of us could hear the 
other ; and amid the uproar of the parrots, that were now 
screaming and shrieking at full strength, Mrs. Grote and I 
left the front bedroom, closing the door behind us. 
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THE BURREN OF CLARE. 
BY W. M. LETTS. 


CERTAIN names have a lure which even in schoolroom days 
enlightened the geography book. I suppose three of the 
most notable examples are Samarkand, with its golden sound, 
Timbuctoo, with the desert in its vowels and Carcasonne, 
name for poets. For myself I found that Fez and Marakesh 
called me, Tintagel and Caerleon of course, and all the names 
in Brittany. Nearer home one finds names that attract or 
repel. I was absurdly prejudiced about Newry and found 
it set beautifully between sea and mountains. But for a 
time the Burren of Clare had the appeal that the Murrough 
of Wicklow spelt for me. For more than thirty years I 
lived in Ireland before I saw the Burren for myself. Now I 
have had my third visit there and I shall always go back 
in spring or summer if fortune favours. 

In all Ireland, in all my small range of travel I know ' 
nothing like this Burren of Clare. One thinks in Galway 
that there is overmuch stone and to spare in the fields and 
in those lacy-looking walls, but in the Burren the earth is 
paved for acres and acres with great slabs of limestone. 
Some Irish Dante, austere and sin-haunted, might conceive 
a Purgatorio here ; for one can picture aspiring souls, blown 
by the sea wind, mounting higher up these terraces of stone 
from the margin of Galway Bay up to the bare heights of 
the limestone hills. I say Purgatorio, for one imagines the 
place in the winds of winter, but it is a Paradise for all 
botanists. 
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The word ‘ Burren’ brightens the eyes of those who love 
wild flowers, and it has been my fortune to go three times 
with people who could spend hours, days, hunting the 
chinks and crannies of these hills for the treasures that grow 
there. For some there is no need to search, they welcome 
you at once. 

I remember in the late May of 1937 our first sight of the 
glories ahead. We had left Dublin in the morning and come 
by Athlone, Ballinasloe, Athenry, Oranmore and now we 
were in Clare. Kinvarra, that blocky castle, standing out 
to sea, always surrounded by swans, lay’ on our left and I 
let our faithful old Austin go slowly so as to miss nothing, 
There on a hillock at the cross-roads for Corofin and Bally- 
vaughan we saw the evening sun glint in the eyes of the 
gentians. 

To compare flowers with jewels is natural but mistaken. 
A jewel is static—permanent ; a flower opens and shuts, 
turns towards the sun, is the lovelier for its impermanence. 
Gentiana verna is as blue as anything can be on this earth. 
And here were gentians in scores, and dryas with its white 
flowers and tiny leaves covering every boulder. Daisies are 
rare on the Burren, but dryas grows more profusely than 
any daisy grows. It tucks its roots into the sheltered 
crevices and throws out a long woody stem crowned by 
great masses of leaves and flowers, which in their decline are 
lovely, forming silky twists of seed-pod. The people of 
the Burren are used to botanists and look with a kindly 
sympathy at the doubled-up figures that stoop over every 
cranny, scramble up the hills, or crawl on all fours over the 
terraces. 

A gentle old man spoke to me: 
“Would you be bathing ?’ he asked. 
I shivered and said No. 
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‘Then maybe it is the plants you would be looking for 
and there is one I should like you to name for me, for a 
lady did give me the name and I have forgotten it. But 
here it is now, if it would please you to write it down for 
me. 

The accent of Clare is a pleasing one with the softness 
and lilt of Kerry but without the Welshiness of Cork. The 
old man spoke as a foreigner speaks carefully a strange 
tongue. 

I wrote and spelt out Dryas Octopetala for him. 

‘That is it,’ he exclaimed, ‘a lovely thing and useful too 
—for it will strengthen the cattle and bring them on if they 
are weak. And I am thinking that word Octopetala would 
mean eight petals ?’ 

“You have the Latin ?’ I asked. 

‘I have not, but my father had it and from him I learnt 
some words.’ He could have talked all day, for his life 
was a leisurely one, but we had to press on. 

Indeed I have come back to the cross-roads for Corofin 
and we have yet to reach our headquarters, Ballyvaughan. 
To the seaward side of the road grows Cotoneaster, but we 
were to find it later. 

Travellers who must have a daily bath and cannot pass a 
few days with a basin wash or a sea dip will not be happy 
in Ballyvaughan, for bathrooms are not there as yet. But 
if you want the headquarters of the Alpines and all other 
good things like a kind welcome, limitless cream, lobsters, 
and good beds at night you can stay in Ballyvaughan. 

We put up with Miss Kennedy at Kerins’ Hotel, the first 
hotel you meet coming from Kinvarra. Miss Kennedy 
knows botanists well and laughs kindly when I say that 
above my hotel I shall have a huge notice, “ No Botanists 
admitted.’ For they are an untidy gang, filling up every 
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bowl and basin with their plants, begging for boxes, strewing 
floors and tables with reeds and rushes and pondweeds. 
‘Ah! well, you’re happy with your little bits of plants,’ 
she says kindly. 
This house has sheltered Dr. Lloyd Praeger, botanist-in- 
chief of Ireland, and in his name she forgives much. 
Indeed, this brings me to the point of advice. Among 
the books essential to plant-hunters in this country is The 
Botanist in Ireland, by R. Lloyd Praeger. If some traveller 
wants the smaller, cheaper book, A Tourist’s Flora of the 
West of Ireland, by the same writer, would suffice him. 
Both books give useful information about the country and 
its other interests. Dr. Praeger’s last book, The Way that I 
went, is one to read too if you like the humours and joys of 
the road as a veteran botanist has seen it in seventy years. 
Our rooms at Kerins’ Hotel formed a little flat with dining- 
room and sitting-room upstairs. We could have dined had 
we chosen, but a tea-supper when the soda bread is so good 
and the cream so thick seemed more attractive. Besides, 
we wanted to look for the shrubby Potentilla (Fruticosa) 
which is one of the rare plants that grow here abundantly. 
Strangely we missed it on this trip and it is only now in May, 
1938, that I am wise about its whereabouts. A field-track 
to the right, about half a mile out of Ballyvaughan on the 
Lisdoonvarna road, brings one to a shrubby little valley, 
“a dingle’ you would say in England. Climb down by 
the sunk wall and you will soon be among dense bushes of 
this shrubby Potentilla. So much advice is only needed in 
early May ; by June they must be so golden with flowers 
as to call aloud for themselves. The little valley, enclosed 
by hawthorns and hazels, was whispering with the songs of 
willow-wrens. The air pulsed with that so lovely, little 
watery song. But for the most part our birds on these Burren 
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hills were the wheat-ear, dipping and flicking over the 
stones ; the stone-chat with his chit-chit-chit of rebuke to 
strangers ; the lark, hard to find among the clouds or the 
dazzling blue overhead ; and the queer laughing cry of the 
curlew, full of fears about her nest in the flaggy ground. 

The first day at Ballyvaughan is given to Blackhead and 
that stretch of coast road that goes by Fanore and on to 
Poulsallagh and Doolin and round, if you have time, to the 
Cliffs of Moher. But, often as not, time and weather only 
allow a thorough exploration of Blackhead and perhaps the 
sand-dunes below Fanore. 

There is a point where the rocks come down to the road 
by a post, intended for dear knows what sign, and this is a 
good place to leave a car and begin the search. 

Maidenhair fern grows here in the crannies and on the 
seaside wall is the hardy-looking Sea Spleenwort. If climb- 
ing should tax heart or maybe a sciatic nerve too much, 
plenty can be found near the road and on the seaward stones. 
But my instinct is to go up the hillside towards ‘ the green 
road’ which runs parallel with the sea road about 200 feet 
or more upward on the headland. All the climb is made 
joyous by the tapestry of dryas and the clumps of gentian, 
little white or pink cudweed (Antennaria dioica) and great 
sprays of the Bloody Cranesbill; an unseemly name, for 
it is a royal purple. Countless are the spikes of orchis of 
every colour, varieties of Mascula, but lovely as it is, it is 
common, and you will be looking out for the little neat 
white spikes of Neotinea intacta. In late May of 1937 we 
found quantities with no search, but in this early May of 
1938 only one of our party of five eager seekers could find 
a solitary spike. Great violets (Riveniana) grow every- 
where and grasses that puzzle the amateur. Madder and 
the northern bedstraw are not in flower yet, only a leafy 
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promise. The stone-bramble trails over the rocks and with 
it the little spiny burnet rose, whose white flowers surely 
smell of Heaven itself. 

Up on a rock by the green road in 1937 we found Erinus 
Alpinus, which we all associate with old town walls or with 
our rock gardens. Often it escapes from some old town 
to the near country, but how did it come so far as to the 
Burren ? 

Above the green road as you go on round Blackhead you 
see that curious old fort the Cahir of Fergus. There were 
saxifrages in abundance here, the cut-leaved, the tufted and 
the rue-leaved. I find the temptation and mistake of 
botanising is to look on the ground all the time. Every 
now and then forget flowers, straighten your back, lift up 
your chin and look all around you. From Blackhead there 
are views of sea and sky that sing a Te Deum Laudamus. An 
Irish skyscape needs a Prospero to praise worthily its cloud- 
capped towers, the massed cumulus clouds on the horizon, 
the mackerel skies, the rifts which on a grey day throw a 
gleam on the sea; the ever-changing progress of the clouds. 

From Blackhead you look across Galway Bay to the 
Twelve Bens of Connaught and the Maam mountains. 
Nearer, in the sea below, lie the Aran Isles, Inisheer quite 
visible on a clear day. 

Somewhere near this big Cahir can be found Pyrola 
Media (the Wintergreen), but I followed two long-legged 
botanists for half a day in July of one year and they never 
found it. And here one should see the red helleborine, 
but that was not for May when I have twice made my 
Burren journeys. 

We were sworn to find the Pyramid bugle which is 
notably elusive. The place given us and marked upon the 
map was Poulsallagh. I asked some of the road-workers we 
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passed for the place—they had not heard of it. Each asked 
another—no, they had never heard of it; they translated 
‘Poul—that would be a hole, and sallagh—a bushy place 
that would be.’ Finally, having strayed to a forlorn and 
wave-beaten spot, Doolin Bay, where the Atlantic rollers, 
green as jade, were jumping on the cliffs in clouds of spray, 
and rushing across the sands in a mosaic of white and green, 
we turned to a Civic guard who leaned against a door and 
showed him the printed word Poulsallagh. He too trans- 
lated it—* A hole in a bushy place, or a place near the sea— 
it might be Ballyrehan it would be. You could go up 
there by Ballylachan house and you'd have the old castle 
foreninst you, and I’m thinking ’twould be that place maybe.’ 

True enough, a tall block of castle perched like an eagle 
on a cliff overlooking land and sea. These castles of Clare, 
so high, so stern, are giant sentinels in a lonely land. Below, 
by the sea, we came again to the terraces of limestone. They 
were gay with the hoary rock-rose, such a glad, golden 
flower to decorate the pale grey stone. Here and there a 
soft hairy hawkweed peers from a cranny (Hieracium 
Britannicum). Hawthorns in flower, but dwarfed to a 
carpet, covered some of the rocks. Five of us devoted our- 
selves to what seemed a vain task. The rare bugle was not 
to be seen. But why fret one’s soul when thrift was in 
flowering masses of every shade of pink ? In searching for 
the rare one may forget what Nature lavishes on every side. 
However, at last I saw two spikes which had done flowering, 
tucked away into a cranny ; and with these we had to be 
content. 

Had we had an electric torch we might have explored 
the cavern which runs under Slieve Elva for two miles with 
passages extending for five miles. But the charm of the 
open country on a May afternoon was more than the cave 
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could show. Besides, we had spent a long time at the Cliffs 
of Moher. For the botanist’s eye the close-cropped grass 
is dotted with Viola lutea, bog orchis, and bog violet. But 
the majesty of five miles of sheer cliff rising to 680 feet 
above the Atlantic gives one enough for an hour or so, 
From O’Brien’s Tower to the Hag’s Head you may look out 
on these great ramparts of cliff, where gulls and razorbills 
scream as they rise and fall and veer with the winds. 

A wary yellow eye watched us at lunch and a gull, versed 
in picnics, did sentry until we threw him a piece of bread. 
A second gull appeared but was pulled so harshly by his 
tail that he fled screaming to the cliff’s edge and told all his 
relatives of the wrong he had suffered. Was our first friend 
some sophisticated follower of steamers or had he been a 
gate-crasher at many picnics ? 

This Burren district has much of history in its range. 
There is an old fort and souterrain near Bealaclugga ;_ there 
are several castles, though none so fine as Kinvarra. And, 
very lovely in grey stone against the grey mountain, is 
Corcomroe Abbey, a Cistercian building, once connected 
with Furness. The jackdaws build in every hole, little grey- 
hooded brethren who take over all the monastic buildings. 
Juniper grows on the stones not far off and we found colum- 
bines in the abbey grounds. Here lies Conal O’Brien, 
grandson of King Donal, the founder, his royal stone figure 
stretched stiffly under an arch, his familiar, cloudy grey skies 
over his head. 

“And what of the roads?’ says someone. The roads 
are entirely possible. Many are being remade. We went 
to Lisdoonvarna by Corkscrew Hill which winds up to the 
hill-tops and we found it excellent ; and the road to Corofin 
across the Burren hills is none too bad and certainly worth 
the taking because of its views of this strange, desolate land 
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Cliffs | so rich in treasure trove. Corofin, brooding over Lough 
gtass | Inchiquin, is a resort for fishermen and has a most comfortable 
But | resting-place in Clifden House. After the grey stone of the 
feet | Burren the leafiness and watery richness of Corofin have a 
r so, | charm. Four miles south of Corofin is Dysert O’Dea with 
© out | a ruined church, round tower and a cross that is worth a 
rbills | journey. I have seen many high crosses, but Dysert O’Dea 
will hold a place apart in my memory. 
rsed Dublin. 
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we LOVE LONG SILENT. 
ge. It is too late for everything but speech : 
lere May we not speak at last ? 
nd, The future shrinks ; but there remains the past 
, is That this, our present moment, yet may reach. 
sted Tell me your love that I may tell you mine ! 
ey- Let us share feelings from the years gone by ; 
1gs. Clearly, before time ends, 
m- Let every memory shine 
en, Out of these eyes that still are you and I— 
ure Into these hearts for ever more than friends. 
ies Let the old love take on divinity 

In this pure lingering light of sunset years ; 
ids Since it has grown too late for hopes, for fears, 
nt Why should we not in every word be free ? 
he Let us now tell our love as angels may : 
fin Not man, not woman—but spirits, even as they. 


LESLEY GREY. 














BLOOD-SPORTS AND HYPOCRISY. 
BY MAJOR C. S. JARVIS. 


I HAvE an idea that there is some convenient statute of 
limitations with regard to crimes and misdemeanours com- 
mitted in the past, and in the hopes that this is the case I 
confess that once upon a time I bred fighting cocks and took 
part in mains. In other words I belonged to that execrated 
and much discredited fraternity, the ‘ cockers,’ who though 
they may not be as numerous to-day as they were thirty 
years ago, are nevertheless still in existence in some con- 
siderable numbers. They belong to all walks of life, for 
there is no such thing as class distinction in the cocking world, 
and among them are peers of the realm, masters of hounds, 
well-to-do farmers, millers, shopkeepers, miners and, in those 
days, there was at least one Chief Constable who kept cocks, 
and to my certain knowledge several policemen. 

The general public seem to imagine that a cock-fight is 
a public entertainment held in some dell on the moorlands 
which is attended by the whole local population. I believe 
this is sometimes the case in Westmorland, Yorkshire and 
other northern counties, but the really important mains 
between first-class game birds take place more or less 
privately in some barn on a remote farm, or in some big 
manor house in the country where a raid by the police 
would be a difficult matter. To these fights only the owners 
of the birds and their closest friends are invited and there is 
therefore little possibility of the news leaking out. 

I am not a bit ashamed of this confession of past back- 
sliding, for, though I admit willingly that cock-fighting is 
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cruel, I cannot for the life of me see that it is one-half so 
brutal as a very considerable number of blood-sports that 
are not only legal but are lauded to the skies as being typical 
of the British spirit of fair-play. If a man shoots driven 
pheasants, hunts the stag, hind or hare, or courses with grey- 
hounds, he might just as well take up cock-fighting also, 
instead of adopting the usual attitude that cock-fighting is 
fiendish cruelty while the sport that he fancies is absolutely 
humane. 

As a nation we are the most confirmed hypocrites over the 
question of cruelty to animals, and this may be due to the 
fact that most of our ideas and opinions on the subject are 
ready made for us so that we never attempt to figure the 
question out for ourselves. We deplore cruelty and are 
willing to take any reasonable steps to prevent it, provided 
always that such action will not interfere with our own 
amusements. We individually have a taste for certain 
blood-sports, and not only do we set our faces against any 
interference here, but we flatly refuse to discuss or argue 
the rights and wrongs—it is so difficult to work up a 
defence for the indefensible. I am not trying to make out 
a case for cock-fighting, as this is impossible. It is cruel—it 
is very cruel—but while condemning it let us study also 
some of the other blood-sports that are not prohibited. 

Hunting is ‘jolly good sport,’ ‘ the pastime of our ancestors,’ 
‘the keystone of the British character,’ and ‘ what is more the 
fox, stag or hare enjoys it as much as anyone.’ Active 
female members of the R.S.P.C.A. take their small daughters 
to a ‘ kill’ to have them blooded on the cheeks, and on their 
way home will lay information to the police against Pedlar 
Lee, whom they have seen working his horse with a sore 
back. The local R.S.P.C.A. inspector goes to a county 
market and takes out a summons against a poultry farmer 
VoL. 159.—No. 951. 24 
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for putting too many pullets into a crate, but an hour later 
will purposely fail to see a hunted fox being pushed by the 
huntsman out of a pollard willow to the yelling hounds 
beneath. A magistrate after a homily on wanton brutality 
sentences a man to a fine for driving a lame heifer, and then 
hurries from the bench to take part in the hunt of the ‘ carted’ 
deer. 

We are, however, all quite convinced about one thing— 
cock-fighting is a most brutally cruel sport and must be 
stamped out. The Dumb Friends’ League are willing to 
employ an official for a whole year and expend £800 of 
their funds in obtaining a conviction in Westmorland over 
a cock-fight that had been staged especially for their benefit. 
In France and many other countries this is known as the 
work of the agent provocateur, and a misdemeanour that has 
been committed at the instigation of an agent is disregarded. 
If one employs such methods there is no limit to the extent 
of the synthetic crimes one might cause to be committed. 

The sickening part about all blood-sports—the real cruelty 
—is the acute fear one causes the animal or bird one is hunting 
or shooting. Look at a beaten fox after a run of an hour; 
a poor terror-stricken creature, plastered with mud half-way 
up his flanks, his brush trailing along the ground, and his 
eyes starting from his head as he slinks along with the music 
of hounds drawing nearer and nearer. I wonder if it sounds 
like music to him, and, if he is enjoying the hunt as much 
as anyone, he has a queer way of showing it. Think of the 
stag hunted on Exmoor last September who threw himself 
over the cliffs to escape the hounds. Listen to the terrible 
scream of the coursed hare at the first grip of the greyhound 
or its continued human moans if it has been hit too far back 
by a scatter-gun. Think also of the anguish of those badly- 
hit pheasants the night after the big drives. 
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There are two forms of cruelty whether it be towards 
humans, animals or birds, and they are terror caused and 
agony inflicted. Of the two there can be no question what- 
soever which is the worst. A good many of us living to-day 
have experienced both, and all will agree that acute terror is 
infinitely worse than pain. Yet in a cock-fight, brutal as 
it is, the question of terror never arises, for the birds are not 
egged on or forced to fight as is popularly supposed. They 
are burning to get at each other, and for an hour or more 
from their crates have been yelling defiance and challenges. 
If by any chance a cock should show a disinclination to fight 
or display fear when taken from his pen, the last thing his 
owner would do would be to put him in the ring against 
his will, The owner might not be studying the bird’s feel- 
ings, but he is most certainly considering his own, and to 
risk his stake on a bird that had not his heart in the business 
would be asking for defeat. 

The fact remains that Nature for some reason known only 
to herself has designed the game-cock for one purpose and 
one purpose only, fighting. The bird in his natural state 
thinks of nothing else. He starts fighting with his brothers 
in the clutch at the early age of six weeks ; another and more 
blood-thirsty series of eliminating contests takes place at five 
or six months ; and, when on reaching maturity he is penned 
with his harem, he never settles down to scratching in the 
grass for their benefit, but spends his time shouting insults 
at his neighbours and endeavouring to get through or over 
the wire to kill or be killed by the cock in the next pen. 

It is quite a common occurrence for a cock to get out of 
his enclosure and walk a quarter of a mile to fight another 
cock to the death, but there has been no case on record of a 
fox lurking in the vicinity of kennels in keen anticipation 
of a hunt or of a hare coming down off the fallows to meet 
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the greyhounds. People who execrate cock-fighting above 
all other blood-sports may take it therefore that the question 
of terror does not arise. 

The next point is pain inflicted, and though in all legal 
sports the hunted animal or bird gives audible or visible 
signs of agony, the fighting cock at no time shows that 
he feels or fears wounds. 

The last point is that it is brutal and degrading to allow 
birds to fight for the amusement of a crowd, and of course 
there is a very sound argument here. All one can say in 
defence, however, is that almost every night in the United 
Kingdom men battle together over six, ten and twenty 
rounds, and death and permanent disablement from glove 
fights are by no means unknown. Of course these are legal 
glove fights and there is no brutality, but the following is 
an extract from a B.B.C. commentary on a fight between 
Phillips and Foord on the night of the 21st June, 1938 : 

* He’s hitting him on that cut lip again and again and again. 
You can see the blood spurt every time that a punch lands. 
He’s losing a considerable amount of blood—he’s blowing 
it out in a cloud. He must be swallowing a lot which is 
doing him no good. Ah, that’s opened up his nose again— 
he’s bleeding heavily now. Phillips’ eye is opened up. I 
see red showing. There’s a bad swelling on his eye. Ah, 
that’s got him on the nose once more—he must be losing 
pints of blood. He’s down—he’s down. He’s making 
great efforts to get up but can’t. He seems to be in great 
pain. He’s making the most extraordinary contortions—I 
never saw anything like it. He’s got his right leg up and 
has moved about four feet, but he’s evidently badly hurt 
and in great pain. No, he can’t do it—the count’s gone. 
He’s out.’ 

Well, I ask you ! 
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None of these arguments goes to prove that cock-fighting 
is not cruel, but when one considers the matter it is very 
difficult to understand why it is brutal and illegal to watch 
two cocks doing that which they desire to do, but not brutal 
or illegal for the same crowd to watch two heavy-weights 
battering each other to pulp or to follow a pack of hounds 
worrying a stag, fox or hare. The line that as a nation we 
draw between illegal wanton cruelty and legitimate clean 
sport is not a straight, well-defined stroke, but one that 
suggests the divisions in a complicated jig-saw puzzle so 
devised to suit a hypocritical people with sporting tastes. 
There are certain cruel blood-sports to which we are addicted 
and with these we will have no interference, but to keep up 
the pretence that we are a kindly people and to throw dust 
in eyes generally we make a tremendous outcry about other 
blood-sports which are not so popular. 

In various parts of rural England one will see rows of 
coops in some sheltered field, and here with hen foster- 
mothers a large number of pheasant chicks are being raised. 
As they grow older and use their wings their feeding is so 
arranged that they fly over selected woods at a great height, 
and on a certain day in November when the leaf is off the 
trees the guns go out with loaders and beaters to shoot these 
hand-reared birds. As I have shot a good many myself I 
do not suffer from the popular illusion that these synthetic 
birds are easier to hit than the wild ones, for the contrary is 
the case, but that is hardly the point. The birds are raised 
artificially, not for the market as they are not an economic 
factor, but solely for the sport obtained shooting them as they 
fly, and the fact that they fly very fast and very high and 
are difficult to hit in consequence means that a very con- 
siderable number are hit too far back and die in agony a 
few days later from perforated and gangrened intestines. 
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These are facts that no pheasant-shoot owner or keeper 
can deny, but it is good healthy natural sport and very 
different in every way from allowing two game-cocks to 
fight. 

Very much the same thing occurs on big duck-shoots. 
The female wild duck is a careless mother and loses half her 
brood through rats, pike and other enemies, and so her eggs 
are collected and hatched out under hens. The resulting 
young birds are fed farther and farther away from the coops 
until there is a regular massed flight up and down the river 
at feeding times. On some duck shoots the birds on the 
day appointed are enticed into a pen, caught and placed in 
crates, shifted a mile or so in a cart or lorry, and are then 
released to fly over the guns, who are in position between 
them and their feeding haunt. This also is a recognised and 
perfectly legal sport carried out in a natural way, and it is 
not a bit of use for the Dumb Friends’ League to try and 
secure a conviction here, for a magistrate would be shocked 
to the core at any interference with the legal pastimes of 
the British people. 

I suppose our attitude over our own blood-sports and 
those of others is rather similar to that of the proverbial 
socialist who had been holding forth in the village inn about 
equality and the sharing out of wealth and possessions. 

‘And do you mean to say,’ asked a friend, ‘ that if you 
had two horses you would give me one ?’ 

“Certainly I would.’ 

‘And if you had two cows you would give me one?’ 

“Of course I would.’ 

‘And if you had two pigs you'd give me one ?’ 

* Wodyermean ?’—darkly. ‘I’ve got two pigs.’ 

Our views about cruelty are so hard and fast and so 
entirely right until we ourselves are affected, when we make 
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the most childish excuses, such as ‘ it’s good for trade,’ * it 
gives employment,’ ‘it keeps country houses open that 
otherwise would be closed,’ and the old silly, asinine one 
about the hunted creature ‘ enjoying it more than anyone.’ 
Quite a number of people apparently have been granted 
interviews with certain erudite foxes, authorised to speak on 
behalf of the community, and have been assured that the 
fox far prefers to be hunted and torn to pieces by hounds 
to quick despatch by a gun. 

As it is the habit to offer the most convincing excuses for 
all other blood-sports, perhaps one might be permitted to do 
the same for the much-execrated ‘cocker.’ It is said that 
two blacks do not make a white, and this is an irrefutable 
fact, but a legal black alongside an illegal one has the effect 
of lightening the sombre tone of the latter to a certain extent. 
Iam not taking up cudgels on behalf of the cock-fighting 
fraternity—all I aim at is to make a few comparisons and 
to study the matter from a non-hypocritical point of 
view. 

I admit that it is very difficult to make out a case for the 
cocker, almost as difficult as it is to justify hand-reared ducks 
and pheasants, and a hind kept in confinement for the purpose 
of being hunted every Saturday. However, here it is. The 
real cocker is a man who is interested in the game-bird, one 
of the most beautiful and spirited creatures that Nature has 
evolved. There is some reason to think that the game-cock 
was introduced into England by the Romans, and the fact 
remains that because of cock-fighting it has existed as a 
distinct breed throughout the ages. Birds may come and 
birds may go, but the game strain goes on for ever. The 
Cochin China, the Plymouth Rock, the Majorca, and others 
of our grandparents’ days have had their day and have died 
out as fashion changes, but the old English game-bird bred 
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from pedigree stock is still with us, and is as pure bred 
to-day as he was two hundred years ago. 

To those who are not interested in poultry a game-cock 
may seem to be very much the same as any other bird, but 
to others who have an eye for a cock he stands out among 
the Rhode Islands, Light Sussex and other breeds as a race- 
horse does among the ordinary farm stock. In the first place 
he is beautifully built and beautifully balanced, his bright 
eye, his tight plumage, his small well-shaped feet, and, above 
all, his proud stance speak of breeding. Purity of stock is 
more essential with the game-bird than any other domestic 
creature, for the slightest trace of the common barn-door or 
utility blood will persist for generations and cannot be 
eradicated wholly, and the cock of doubtful breeding will 
show the white feather. 

It is the cocker’s hobby to produce these birds and to spend 
his time and his money carrying on the stock, and if possible 
improving it. As with race-horses there is only one real 
test to prove if he has been successful or not. With the race- 
horse breeder it is the race-course, and with the cocker the 
cock-pit. Unless a bird gives definite proof that he is game 
to the last feather it is impossible for the cocker to decide 
if he has been successful or not. The great majority of the 
cock-fighting fraternity that I have met were far more 
interested in the breeding, crossing of recognised strains, and 
training than they were in the actual main that was the 
deciding factor. 

This is the case for the cocker, and on the whole I think 
it is a fairly weak defence. At the same time I doubt if I 
should have been able to do very much better if I had taken 
up cudgels on behalf of the breeder of greyhounds to be 
used for coursing hares, or the walker of hounds to be 
employed in stag hunting. In both cases one is building up 
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stamina in one creature with the object of fitting it to destroy 
the life of another expeditiously. 

For those who are interested this is the life of a game-cock. 
At the age of eight or nine months he goes out to ‘ walk’ 
with some accommodating farmer or small-holder who will 
run him with the hens. If he turns out well he will be 
picked up at the age of eighteen months or so to be trained 
fora main. During this period he will be kept in a small 
pen, fed on special food, and ‘ flirted’ daily to improve his 
wind. This consists in tossing him in the air against a 
feather mattress for a quarter of an hour a day, which is 
excellent exercise for both man and bird. 

On arrival at the place appointed he will find himself 
with thirty or forty other cocks in travelling crates. Here 
lots will be drawn and Captain Blank of Blank will find 
himself drawn against A. N. Other of the adjoining county-— 
five birds each, give and take two ounces, with a pound 
bet on each fight and a fiver on the match. 

The birds are then weighed and ‘cut out,’ that is to say 
their wing and hackle feathers are snipped off short and the 
tail is clipped. Then the steel heels are affixed ; these are 
short, sharp spikes of steel with a metal socket, that fits over 
the stump of the natural spur, and a strip of soft leather that 
is wrapped round the leg and bound with bass. The heel 
must be fixed by an expert as, if set too wide, the cock will 
strike only glancing blows, and if too close he will drive 
the spur through his own head. 

It is this steel spur that has given cock-fighting its reputa- 
tion for gross cruelty and one must admit that it does sound 
horrible. Actually, however, instead of making the fight 
more brutal it has the opposite effect. The game-cock if 
properly bred will never admit defeat, however battered he 
may be, and he will continue fighting until both birds are 
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so knocked about that both will probably die. This is what 


happens invariably when two game-cocks meet inadvertently 
on a farm, and I have heard of occasions when two birds 
have fought for three days when their owner has overlooked 
the fact that they have got together. The steel heel, there- 
fore, is used solely to end a fight quickly, and the winner will 
then return to his harem to propagate his species whilst the 
loser will die the death he has chosen. If he were left on the 
farm to do as he pleased he would spend the whole of his 
time fighting and killing other birds until his hour came, 
when he would be quite content to die as he had lived. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I consider the 
prohibition of cock-fighting should be rescinded or that the 
cruelty that exists is justified in any way. It is quite impos- 
sible to make out a case for it, but if anyone takes the trouble 
to study the matter it is not only silly, but hypocritical as 
well, to prohibit and execrate cock-fighting as the height of 
cruelty and to allow many other blood-sports that are 
infinitely more cruel. 

The plea that one enjoys sports that inflict cruelty on 
animals and birds is a very weak excuse indeed. If it is quite 
legal to hunt a stag across a moor until it jumps over a cliff 
to escape hounds, and if it is perfectly legitimate and good 
healthy sport to let loose a couple of greyhounds at a hare 
that has no earthly chance of escape, I cannot see that it is 
any worse to let two cocks fight until one is killed. The 
cocks do want to fight and enjoy every minute of the battle 
—one cannot say the same for the fox, stag or hare or the 
dozen other animals and birds we slaughter for our amuse- 
ment and entertainment. 
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MEN ARE LIKE THAT. 
BY M. DE B. DALY. 


I. 
As lift-boy, and later as chasseur, in one of the great cosmo- 
politan hotels of his native city, Francesco Toselli made the 
most of every chance. He learned to speak four languages 
glibly, though badly, and could patter a few phrases in 
several others. His big brown eyes endeared him to women, 
his cleverness in making a little knowledge appear a great 
deal deceived most men, and he was so nimble that he was 
always first at the call of wealthy clients. He had an apti- 
tude for time-tables and a memory for faces and, had he 
not poached on the preserves of the head-concierge, might 
himself have aspired early to the frock~coat and crossed keys. 
As it was, whenever he applied for a vacancy he found that 
the resplendent holder of the office at the Hétel Imperial 
had put a spoke in his wheel. Finally Ferrari secured his 
dismissal, and for a time he found the world painfully 
oblivious of his merits. Eventually, however, he was en- 
gaged as town-guide by an international travel agency, 
which though it paid badly, offered many possibilities. 
Like most Italians, he preferred low pay and lucrative oppor- 
tunity to a higher salary and incorruptibility. He was 
justified by results. He found profit even in the polyglot 
coach-loads of economical tourists, to whom he declaimed 
the points of interest as they drove round the town. There 
was scarcely a German so careful, a Frenchman so parsi- 
monious, or a Dutchman so hard-hearted as to ignore 
Francesco’s discreetly ready palm: the English and Ameri- 
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cans, notoriously susceptible to melting eyes and exquisite 
manners, were defenceless before him. 

When his mother died he decided to marry, and chose, 
from many willing damsels, a flaxen-haired chamber- 
maid from the Imperial. Greta did not, of course, give 
up work when she married, but was obliged, in order 
to go home at night, to exchange the house for the 
laundry. 

Francesco soon decided that matrimony was a very 
pleasant institution and not at all expensive. Greta’s earn- 
ings, although (as became those of a woman) much less 
than his own, were enough for their simple housekeeping, 
and Francesco paid the rent. He was even able to obtain, 
on easy hire terms, the motor-cycle for which he had long 
hankered. 

After his first grief Francesco could not help feeling that 
the loss of an infant had its compensations. Had the child 
lived, it would have cost a good deal, and for some time 
Greta could have earned nothing. However, when he told 
some clients of his bereavement, his emotion was quite 
genuine, and they showed their sympathy in the only way 
open to them. 

Greta, being Swiss by birth and in Italy from childhood, 
spoke three languages, and Francesco unexpectedly found 
this an asset in a wife. Whenever he heard a strange word 
or phrase, Greta could explain it. He had no intention of 
letting her think she knew more than he, and his casual 
questions were always well padded. He was a shrewd 
observer, and made Greta laugh over the extraordinary ways 
of foreigners. 

“Give the Germans and Dutch beer,’ he told her, ‘ the 
English tea and the Americans wine, and you will be all 
right.’ 
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He explained the importance of recommending photo- 
graphers who could develop, print, and deliver in the 
shortest time—speed being more important than skill in a 
photographer. On the other hand, only the best hair- 
dressers must be recommended, for a bad water-wave gave 
endless trouble. He described the type of tourist who 
thought nothing good unless it were expensive and the other 
who bought what he did not want because it was cheap. 
He explained that, with the exception of the disappearing 
English milord and American millionaire, all foreigners now 
know that Italy is a land of bargaining. Therefore, said 
Francesco, when they ask the cost of this or that, tell them 
double, so that they think themselves clever in getting the 
best of a bargain. Everybody is then pleased—the shopman, 
for he has had a good price, the tourist, for he thinks he 
has paid very little, and the guide, because when his clients 
are in a good temper they are generous. 

Francesco, flattered by his wife’s admiration, also told her 
the jokes which raised a laugh, the statistics which caused 
astonishment, and the value of foreign currencies. Greta, 
who liked old buildings, at first asked questions about their 
history, but she soon found he only knew (not always 
correctly) what was in his guide-book, and hated to be 
interrupted. 

Two years of married life passed, in Francesco’s opinion 
very satisfactorily, and though grieving for her baby and a 
little disillusioned about her husband, Greta was content. 
Then came disaster. 

Francesco, after an hilarious pranzo with some companions, 
drove his motor-cycle into a wall. The machine became 
a mangled heap, and its rider found himself in hospital with 
several broken bones. The doctors promised him a com- 
plete cure, but the outlook was gloomy. Greta, trying on 
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her daily visits to cheer him, was almost brought to tears 
by his lamentations. 

“I shall be lame for life. The agency will not take me 
back. Gastaldi is only waiting to steal my place. The 
insurance company will not pay, merely because I had for- 
gotten to light up, and that was the fault of the Trattoria 
dei Cacciatori—their wine is too strong. The garage owner 
is a Jew, he will prosecute me.’ 

‘No, no!’ cried Greta, seizing on the first chance to 
stem this tide of woe. ‘He has been very kind, and says 
he will wait.’ 

‘Ah, only because he thinks he will still get custom 
through me! When he hears I have lost my work he will 
change his mind. We are ruined. We must give up our 
apartment and find a cheap room. We must sell some 
furniture. We must go to bed as soon as it is dark to save 
light. We must have coffee only once a day.’ 

Greta did not mind doing without coffee and light, but 
the idea of giving up their flat and selling furniture was 
very bitter. 

“I must earn more money,’ she declared. 

* How is that possible ? You have good and regular work. 
It is paid as well as other work for women, and you have 
some meals—you would not get that except at a hotel. No, 
my poor Greta, you had better begin at once to look for a 
room in the San Secondo district.’ 

This was a poor and sordid neighbourhood, far from 
either the hotel or agency, and Greta was horrified. 

‘Do you not think,’ she suggested, ‘ that they might let 
me do your work for a time? Just till you come back.’ 

Francesco was really amused. 

* You take my work !’ he exclaimed, ‘ Cara mia, you do 
not know what you suggest! A guide does not merely 
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push about a bit of iron. My work needs knowledge, tact, 
ability—in fact, many qualities which you, my dear, pretty 
little Greta, do not possess.’ 

‘I might learn,’ said Greta humbly. 

‘They do not want learners, cara. Besides, by the time 
you had learned I should be well again.’ 

Greta was logical. ‘ But you said that perhaps they would 
not take you back after so long. If I could just replace you 
until you are well, it would make it safe.’ 

“No, no, the idea is absurd !_ Do not talk such nonsense ! 
But of course you were joking!’ Francesco began to 
recover from the shock of her suggestion. ‘Yes, a good 
joke! You, a little bit of a thing, with blue eyes and fair 
hair—carina, carina, of course—to take the place of Francesco 
Toselli ! But you said it to amuse me, and certainly it has 
made me laugh !’ 

Greta did not answer. She could not see that the colour 
of her hair or eyes mattered, but knew that Francesco would 
not alter his opinion. He resented the idea of being replaced 
by a woman, and the mere suggestion that his wife could 
do his work was humiliating. Yet to live in one room 
instead of three! To sell her sofa or her buffet! It would 
be heartrending. It simply could not be done. 


Il. 

When Greta entered the office of the agency she felt very 
guilty. She knew it was wrong to do what her husband 
disapproved, and worse to hide it from him. She almost 
hoped the manager would not see her, or would refuse to 
employ her. 

She stood quietly by the long counter, waiting to catch 
the attention of a clerk. Near her a very autocratic German 
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lady was demanding satisfaction for a mistake. She had 
paid for first-class accommodation and had received third 
—or fourth—or fifth. Her room had no bath, the hotel 
no lift, and the food was an insult. In vain a bewildered 
Italian clerk stammered and waved his hands. When she 
paused for breath, Greta said gently in German : 

‘May I translate for the gnadige Frau?’ 


Delighted to hear her own tongue, the complaining lady 
gasped out, 

‘Oh, if the Fraulein would be so kind! This Esel, this 
Dummkopf . . .’ 


After a few words in Italian to the clerk, Greta was able 
to assure her that all would be put right. The gracious lady, 
who was both rich and well-born, allowed herself to be 
pacified, but would not leave the office till the manager 
had been fetched. 

* Had it not been for this Friulein,’ she concluded to him, 
“I should have written to your head office, and never again 
employed your agency.’ 

The manager overwhelmed her with apologies and, after 
bowing her to the door, turned to thank the young lady who 
had so providentially intervened. Greta, summoning all her 
courage, asked for an interview, and when she left his 
private office had promised to return two days later. 

“We are short-handed for the moment,’ the manager 
admitted, ‘ one of our conductors has had an accident, and 
our German clerk is out with some tourists. I am glad to 
employ you temporarily, and if the man you are replacing 
should not return, it is possible you could have permanent 
work. Do you know any English ?’ 

Greta had an extensive knowledge of the names of under- 
linen, and could ask at what hour madam wanted her bath 
or breakfast, so replied that she spoke a little. The manager, 
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unlike Francesco, thought blue eyes and flaxen hair rather 
an asset in a guide, and said she would soon learn enough. 

‘Guten Tag, Fraulein Miiller,’ he concluded, and she found 
herself dismissed. 

The gracious lady and the manager had both called her 
Fraulein, and the last few years had seemed to vanish. It 
was only when she was in the street that she realised that, 
in answer to his question, she had automatically replied 
‘Margaret Miller.’ She was turning back to explain the 
mistake, when it flashed upon her that it would be better 
to explain nothing. When Francesco was well enough for 
work she would disappear from the agency and return to 
the hotel. Francesco would never suspect who had replaced 
him. As she thought of this simple solution of her diffi- 
culties her spirits rose, and, in spite of a guilty conscience, 
she was so cheerful as she sat by her husband’s bedside that 
he said reproachfully, 

‘Cara mia, I think you do not realise how dreadful, how 
tedious it is for me lying in this bed. Here am I, bandaged, 
stitched, plastered, helpless !_ I am unable to move without 
pain, or to sleep at night, and yet you laugh and are merry !’ 


III. 

Greta’s tips were not large; she was apt to forget that 
special attention should be shown to the wealthiest and not 
to the most infirm ; she had not learned the art of being 
always ready to receive, and her hands, when they should 
have been empty, were usually filled with wraps and parcels 
belonging to old ladies. 

She was, however, successful with the tradesmen. Those 
birds of prey, noting with glee that the hard-bitten Toselli 
had been replaced by a small, fair, almost timid-looking 
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girl, had expected to make her dispose of inferior goods 
and to reward her only with some trifle. They were dis- 
tressed to find that la bionda tedesca insisted not only on the 
best value for her tourists, but the last penny of commission 
for herself. After a week, Greta was relieved to find that, 
with the strictest economy, she could keep her flat and her 
furniture. A few days later Francesco was well enough to 
be moved to the home which (he was convinced) only his 
own merits had saved. 

“No doubt Grioni knows that he could not easily find 
another tenant such as I,’ he said complacently, when Greta 
told him they would not be condemned to the San Secondo 
district. She was Lutheran by education and honest by 
nature, and did not like telling lies. However, she had to 
find some explanation for her extra money, and invented 
(besides a rise of pay for herself) a soft heart for the land- 
lord. After this she became hardened in prevarication and 
found reasons for her change of hours and for wearing her 
best clothes every day. 

One day, on her return, she found Francesco hobbling 
round the room with only one stick. 

“See !’ he cried, ‘I can do it! You had better go to 
the agency to-morrow and tell them I will return next 
week.’ 

Greta had a sudden realisation of what this meant. 
Palaces and picture galleries would no more be open to 
her, and instead of driving in cars through beautiful scenery, 
she must return to the steamy reek of the laundry and the 
silly chatter of her companions. She temporised. 

“You had better go yourself in a day or two. If you 
send me they will think you are still too ill. And it is no 
use going until you can manage the Campanile steps.’ 

He knew she was right. The manager would not take 
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him back until he could climb the two hundred and fifty 
steep and winding steps of the Campanile, and he still 
shirked the eighty shallow stairs of Casa Grioni. 

Unable to go out, he found the days very long and was 
delighted when his friend Vivaldi came to see him. After 
a display of his injuries and a detailed description of his 
treatment, Francesco told his friend how everybody was 
anxious to help him in his undeserved misfortune. 

‘The management of the Hétel Imperial has increased 

my wife’s pay while I am out of work, and the landlord 
has consented to take a lower rent. Of course, that is but 
just.’ 
Vivaldi gaped at him. ‘But that is astounding!’ he 
exclaimed incredulously. “A management, perhaps, because 
that is someone else’s money, but a landlord! Quite 
impossible ! ’ 

“Not at all. Iam avery good tenant. I have been most 
unfortunate. My wife went to him and explained this.’ 

‘Ha, ha-a !’ Vivaldi laughed slyly. ‘So your charming 
little wife went to see the landlord ! Well, that might make 
a difference, certainly. Don’t let her go too often, my 
friend.’ 

Francesco was very angry. ‘My wife is not one with 
whom anyone could take a liberty.’ 

‘Of course not. I would not suggest such a thing! I 
only made a general remark. Your wife is so very pretty.’ 

Francesco, pacified by this tribute to his good taste, 
remarked modestly that she was not at all bad. 

‘Oh, very pretty indeed,’ affirmed Vivaldi, ‘I saw her 
in a car the other day with some very grand people, an 
elderly man and an elegant young lady, and I assure you 
she was far prettier than the young lady.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean !’ exclaimed Francesco. 
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“She was not in a car. She was not with grand people. 
You are mistaken.’ 

‘Oh no, Iam not. It was on Thursday afternoon. Do 
I not know your wife well? Do I not even know her 
clothes? She was wearing that grey costume she wore 
when we all went to the festa.’ 

“Oh yes, of course, on Thursday she had a holiday and 
went out with some cousins from Zurich, very grand people. 
He is a rich jeweller, a widower, and his daughter . . .’ 
Francesco had not, in any case, his wife’s prejudice against 
lies, and when they were sufficiently elaborate they ceased 
for him to be lies. He told his friend a great deal about 
the Zurich jeweller, but when the subject was exhausted he 
became so morose that Vivaldi, who did not believe a word 
of it, soon left. 

On his way downstairs Vivaldi met an acquaintance, ex- 
changed a few words with him, and both laughed. Fran- 
cesco heard them, and scowled with fury. He was sure they 
were laughing at his stupidity in believing his wife. 

Higher pay! Lower rent! Best clothes! Irregular 
hours ! To think that he, Francesco Toselli, had swallowed 
all that nonsense ! He remembered now how Greta had 
discouraged him from returning to work. So long as he 
was a prisoner she could do as she pleased. No doubt she 
was meeting the scoundrel Grioni every day, for of course 
the elderly man with whom Vivaldi had seen her was Grioni. 
The owner of a house like this might well be a fine gentle- 
man who drove all day in cars. At first, no doubt, he would 
take his daughter, but not for long... Francesco had 
soon invented for his own torment as circumstantial a his- 


tory of the libertine Signor Grioni as he had given Vivaldi | 


of the Zurich jeweller, with the difference that while Vivaldi 
did not believe in the jeweller, Francesco convinced himself 
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that Grioni was every whit as bad as he pictured him. If 
Greta had been there he would have accused her fiercely, 
but he had plenty of time to think what to do. Every 
Italian prefers indirect to direct methods, and Francesco was 
(as he himself would have said) italianissimo. It would be 
absurd to make an accusation which she would at once 
deny. The only way to treat such deception was with 
guile. 

When Greta came in, she was greeted with a groan, and 
Francesco, with a martyrlike air, told her he was much 
worse and would not be able to go downstairs for several 
days. 

Greta was very distressed. She examined his injuries, but 
could find nothing amiss. She decided that the stupid 
Vivaldi had depressed him by chattering about amusements 
in which he could not take part. 

Since, unfortunately, it was not possible to entertain him 
by telling him about her tourists, she fell back on a scrap 
of news she had gleaned from a friend. 

‘Ferrari is ill,’ she said. Any misfortune to the head- 
concierge of the Hétel Imperial delighted Francesco, and in 
his satisfaction he forgot his grievance. 

“May it be small-pox !’ he exclaimed fervently. 

‘He is consumptive,’ Greta assured him, ‘and will not 
return. The second concierge is doing his work.’ 

‘That fool! Ha, ha! Ha, ha! What a mess they will 
be in!’ 

* Bessone is only temporary, as he has no languages. Why 
do you not apply? There is a new manager.’ 

Francesco stared at her. He had long given up all hope 


of this ideal post, but with Ferrari out of the way and a 


manager who had not been poisoned against him he had 
at least a chance. 
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* Just what I was thinking,’ he agreed, ‘ and I have always 
meant to apply if Heaven should remove Ferrari.’ 

He began to think that Heaven was at last to make amends 
for its recent scurvy treatment of Francesco Toselli. A 
concierge made safer money than a guide. He was less 
dependent on weather and was usually partly fed, clothed, 
and boarded. 

As an inquisitive, self-secking lad Toselli had noted every 
little act of peculation and dishonesty of the lordly Ferrari. 
He knew that he had invariably made a charge for delivery 
of telegrams and registered letters, though none was due; 
he had seen him hide the cab-tariff, so that he and the drivers 
might share the benefit of higher fares; he had learned 
that very pleasant little sums could be made by juggling 
with the exchange, and that commissions were an easy and 
constant source of income. 

Francesco stroked his glossy black hair as he thought how 
a frockcoat would become his tall straight figure, and 
already felt proud of the simple ‘IMPERIAL’ in gold 
braid on his peaked cap. He would be the youngest head- 
concierge in the city, perhaps in Italy. There would be a 
paragraph in the paper to say so. Down a vista of not too 
many years, he saw a small hotel of his own. He began 
to consider the immediate problem of a new motor-cycle 
when his wife interrupted his thoughts. 

* What a pity you are worse to-day. It would not matter 
being a little lame, and you should apply soon.’ 

“I shall be better to-morrow,’ said Francesco impatiently. 

And indeed, Greta noticed that, so far from being worse, 
Francesco already appeared better; he forgot to use his 
second stick, and scarcely limped as he walked. The sug- 
gestion she had made so casually seemed suddenly of vital 


importance. If Francesco were a head-concierge, he would 
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think the agency work more suitable for his wife than 
ironing, and in his delight at his own success would forgive 
her for having deceived him. 

She was wondering how her plan could be brought about, 
when suddenly she remembered having heard that the new 
manager's wife was a Swiss from her own town. If so, 
then surely, surely .. . 

Meanwhile, Francesco too was thinking how to arrange 
the future. ‘It fits in well. To-morrow, even if I must 
take a taxi, I will go to the hotel. After I have seen the 
manager I will make enquiries at the laundry. If I find she 
goes regularly to work, good—if not, ha! Signor Grioni 
will find he cannot trifle with the head-concierge of the 
Imperial !’ 


IV. 

“You are very early to-day,’ remarked Francesco sus- 
piciously next morning, as Greta vigorously swept and 
dusted. 

“Yes, before I go to work I want to visit a lady who 
lives near Tante Lisa,’ replied Greta, glad to be able to speak 
the truth. Francesco, however, thought her answer an 
obvious invention, but as he did not want her to guess his 
suspicions he said nothing. 

When she had left he considered his plans carefully. None 
knew better than he that an applicant should choose the 
right moment to approach a manager. Never when he is 
busy, nor when a meal is near, nor directly after one. The 
late afternoon would be best. After the interview, if he 
found his wife at the laundry, he would accuse Vivaldi of 
being a liar. If he did not, he would at once go in search 
of Grioni. He felt himself a very lion of valour as he con- 
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templated his readiness to tackle the stalwart Vivaldi or the 
unknown Grioni. For all he knew, Grioni, though not 
young, might be even more stalwart than Vivaldi. 

His careful planning was wasted. The manager was in 
the best of tempers, but told him that the vacant post was 
already filled. Although Francesco himself was an adept 
in the polite lie, he usually believed those of other people, 
and never suspected that the manager had merely chosen 
the pleasantest way of ridding himself of yet another 
applicant. 

His motor-cycle was receding and his hotel had vanished 
as he made his way round to the laundry. He was brusquely 
told that Greta Toselli had not been there for some weeks. 
No one could tell him the reason. Rebuffed and enraged, 
Francesco turned to go. The hotel bus was setting out for 
the station, and the driver, seeing him hobbling down the 
road, gave him a lift to the office where the Grioni rents 
were paid. 

In reply to a request for Signor Grioni’s address, the clerk 
said : 

“If it is about your apartment, you may save yourself the 
postage, as all business is done through this office.’ 

“It is a private affair. I must have his address.’ 

“Very well.’ The clerk scribbled it on a piece of paper. 

“New York! He is not in Italy !’ gasped Francesco. 

“Ohno. He has not been over for several years. He is 
getting too old to run backwards and forwards, you see. 
Eighty-seven last December.’ 

Though almost stupefied by this news, Francesco managed 
to stammer out that he wanted to know when his rent was 
last paid, and how much it was. 

The clerk was a little surprised, because Toselli did not 
look the sort of man who would not know the amount of 
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his rent, but he handed him a memorandum. The usual 
sum had been paid on the usual day. 

‘I think it was your signora who paid it. A very young 
and pretty signora.’ 

‘Did she ask for a reduction ?’ 

The clerk laughed. ‘No, indeed! She was much too 
intelligent. Young, pretty, and intelligent ! You are truly 
fortunate, Signor Toselli.’ 

Signor Toselli did not feel in the least fortunate. Any 
doubts he had had were dispelled. Greta, his fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little wife, was deceiving him. She had given 
up her work, was driving in a car, wearing her best clothes, 
and yet had enough money to pay the rent as well as their 
housekeeping. Since Grioni did not exist, or existed, at 
eighty-seven and in New York, only slightly, there must 
be someone else. Francesco realised that his lame leg would 
not let him track and surprise the culprits. Reluctantly he 
decided to tax his wife with her perfidy and demand the 
name of her lover. 

Rage and self-pity filled him as he limped home- 
wards. 

Down one of the side streets several motor-coaches were 
discharging passengers. They were the cars employed by 
his agency, and professional interest caused him to turn down 
the street. He stood in a doorway while fifty or sixty 
gutturally voluble Germans streamed past. -A man in 
uniform led the procession, and at the end, leading a child 
by the hand as she talked to some stragglers, was Greta. 

When the party reached the main street the conductor 
turned and called out, ‘ Fraulein Miiller, will you be kind 
enough to escort these ladies and gentlemen to the Hétel 
Millefiori? I have arrangements for to-morrow to make.’ 

Greta’s cheerful voice replied, “Why, certainly, Herr 
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Fruchte !_ I will show them the way,eand go home from 
there.’ 

Even in his fury, Francesco realised with added annoyance 
that Greta, as usual, was doing more than her share. It 
was the conductor’s business to look after his party, and the 
local guide should have been free at the end of the day’s trip. 


V. 

As Greta waited in a tiny sitting-room, she felt almost 
stifled with nervousness. It would be easy for her fellow- 
countrywoman not only to refuse her request, but to make 
trouble. 

When at last the door opened, Greta turned from the 
window expecting to see a stout, middle-aged and self- 
important matron rather like Tante Lisa. Instead there stood 
in the doorway, looking quite as nervous as herself, a young 
girl with fair hair parted over a wide brow and rosy Swiss 
cheeks. The girl said in halting Italian, 

“You wished to see me? I am the Signora Venturi.’ 

Greta, trying not to look surprised, replied in German : 

‘Please excuse me troubling you. I greatly need your 
help. And I too am from Zweibrunnen.’ 

The girl’s eyes shone. . 

“Oh, have you come from there? Is the snow gone 
from the pasture-land? Are there many climbers? Have 
the big hotels opened for the summer season ?’ 

She was so young, and her questions so eager and childish, 
that Greta felt quite old as she answered her. The bride 
(for the Signora Venturi, it seemed, had only been married 
a few weeks) was disappointed to find that her visitor had 
not been in Switzerland for some years, but she chattered 
freely about people and things in the little Oberland town. 
At last she said : 
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‘But I am selfish !_ Tell me what I can do for you. If 
I can, of course I will help you.’ 

Greta told her of her husband’s dreadful accident, which 
for the present would not let him return to his work as a 
guide, though he could easily undertake that of a concierge. 
She explained his gifts and qualifications, and begged that 
they might be employed at the Hétel Imperial. The other 
listened seriously, and then said : 

‘I must tell you that Enrico—my husband—does not want 
me to do anything in the hotel, and does not tell me much 
about it. But I know he has not yet replaced poor Ferrari, 
and I will tell him about your husband.’ 

‘I cannot thank you enough,” said Greta. 

‘Please do not thank me. This evening I will tell him 
what you have told me, and I think I can promise you that 
he will at least interview Signor Toselli. You see, Enrico 
is so fond of me that he does all he can to please me. If I 
tell him I like you very much, and that I want him to give 
your husband Ferrari’s post, he will ifhe can. But of course 
I cannot promise.’ 

Greta, afraid of being late at the agency, seemed almost 
to fly as she sped through the streets. Even when, after 
many tiring hours, she left the German tourists at the Hotel 
Millefiori and was climbing the stairs of Casa Grioni, she 
was light-hearted. The little bride would succeed, Fran- 
cesco would be head-concierge, and she would remain a 
guide. She was so eager to confess her duplicity that she 
could hardly wait till she reached home. 

‘Francesco! Francesco !’ she called as she entered. 

He seemed to have been out, for he was hanging his hat 
on a hook. He turned scowling towards her, and Greta’s 
light heart dropped with heaviness. 

“So !’ he roared at her, ‘ this is the way you treat me ! 
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Me, with a broken leg! It is easy to deceive a husband 
who is injured !’ 

‘Oh, Francesco, lam sosorry ... I did it for the best !’ 

“For the best! You stole my work !’ 

“No, indeed, I only took it until...’ 

“You drove in cars with men !’ 

*I don’t know what you mean !’ 

“You pretended you were not married !’ 

“Not on purpose, Francesco . . e 

“You told me lies about the rent !’ 

“Yes, I did, I did! I was wrong !’ 

“Oh, easy to say so when you are found out! You 
pretend you are working in one place when you are at 
another !’ 

“I know! I didn’t want to trouble you !’ 

“I should have forbidden it !’ 

‘I know! But I have paid the rent !’ 

* What does the rent matter? The only thing that matters 
to a wife is not to deceive her husband !’ 

“I was going to tell you to-day—now !’ 

‘That is easy to say !’ 

“Indeed I was, Francesco, because I have some good 
news !’ 

“The best news you could have would be that you had 
not deceived your husband !’ 

Greta pulled herself together. 

* There is no harm in what I have done, Francesco. And 
now I have—at least I think I have—obtained for you the 
post of head-concierge at the Hétel Imperial !’ 

Francesco’s rage, which (since he no longer suspected his 
wife’s fidelity) was due only to wounded vanity, subsided, 
and he asked in quieter though still surly tones, what she 
meant. 
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She told him of her visit, and Francesco, forgetting his 
wife’s deceitfulness and his own bad leg, seized Greta round 
the waist and danced about the room, kissing the top of her 
head as they capered. At last they fell, gasping and laughing, 
on the sofa. 

‘Oh, Francesco, don’t forget you must be serious now. 
The head-concierge of the ‘best hotel in Italy should not 
behave like a mad boy !’ 

‘That is true,’ he agreed, ‘but I was so happy to think 
that I am to be head-concierge—ha, Bessone shall call me 
“sir”? !—and you are not flirting with Grioni that I had to 
dance. A-i-i! Now my leg hurts !’ 

‘Flirting with Grioni!’ exclaimed Greta, and Francesco 
had to explain how that fool Vivaldi had told him a fairy 
tale for which he must some day answer. It sounded quite 
amusing and as they laughed together over it, the estrange- 
ment which had grown up between husband and wife 
vanished like smoke. Greta told him of her experiences and 
listened attentively while he pointed out her mistakes in 
managing her tourists and told her how much better he 
would have done it. They planned for the future, occa- 
sionally saying without conviction that perhaps, after all, 
Signora Venturi’s efforts might fail, then went to bed as 
happy as children. 

Their optimism was justified. The manager of the Hétel 
Imperial sent for Francesco Toselli and after covering his 
former polite lie with another by saying that the chosen 
man was ill, offered to give him a trial. Astute though he 
was, Francesco agreed to take less than the last man, for the 
manager was also astute (or he would not have been manager) 
and had decided in this way to please his wife and justify 
himself with his employers. 
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VI. 

After several weeks’ absence from town, Vivaldi returned 
to find his friend Toselli effulgent in gold lace and broad- 
cloth at the Hétel Imperial. Awed by the discreet splendour 
of the lounge where Francesco from his pulpit-like desk 
reigned over his underlings, he only waited to arrange 
a meeting and was invited for the next Sunday after- 
noon to a small apartment over the hotel garage. Since 
there was room for the furniture as well as themselves, 
Greta had no reason to regret Casa Grioni and its eighty 
stairs. 

On Sunday afternoon, his black and gold replaced by 
elongated plus-fours of very light-hued tweed, the new 
head-concierge displayed his shining Bianchi and its side-car 
to his admiring friend. 

* My last machine,’ he said, implying that the Bianchi was 
only the latest of a long series, “ was really beginning to get 
out of date. I should in any case have had to get something 
better when I took charge at the Imperial. Of course I never 
ride it in uniform, but it would not do for me to be seen by 
our clients—the Prince of Peragia is staying here, you know— 
on a ramshackle old bus hardly fit for Bessone.’ 

“You are a cute one!’ Vivaldi exclaimed with deep 
respect. ‘You kept it dark from us all that you had put 
your wife into your job at the agency to keep it warm 
for you, and then when poor Ferrari goes, plop! 
you jump in here and your wife stays there! Furbo! 
Furbissimo !° 

Francesco liked nothing better than to be thought smart. 
‘Am I one to be cast down merely because I smash a leg 
and a bicycle?’ he asked, caressing his well-shaven cheek. 

“No, of course not. But you are certainly lucky to have 
so clever a wife.’ 
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‘Clever! Oh no! A guide’s work, my friend, is— 
pah!’ He snapped his fingers in the air. “She is not 
clever, but neither is she a fool—or she would not be 
my wife. And remember, I coached her well to take 
my place.’ 

Greta and her friend Anna Venturi were at the window 
above the garage yard where this conversation took place. 
Anna looked rather indignantly at her friend, but Greta 
was smiling affectionately down on her husband. Patting 
Anna’s arm she said : 

‘Men are like that.’ 

Bordighera. 


THE GATE OF DEATH. 


I remember a little of the gate of death; 
There was not any light, nor leaf, nor sound, 
Only a great silence among stones. 
And I shuddered and tried to call to the world, 
But my tongue was as dumb as the rock ; 
And I could not remember the faces of parents or friends, 
I could only wait and tremble. 
Only of loneliness was I aware. 
And suddenly came a voice from the vast and hollow night : 
‘I will call you in some other hour. You will come.’ 
And then I felt my hands and my brow and my limbs, 
And I ran to a place of sunlight and heather 
And I pressed my body to the warm brown soil, 
And wept and bit the grass for joy. 
IDRIS DAVIES 
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BY J. W. WILLIAMSON. 


Ir was an adventurous moment when we decided to widen 
the family circle by buying a canary, especially as neither 
my wife nor I knew anything about canaries, except that 
they were usually yellow and sang when they chose to sing. 

We stood before the mass of little wooden cages at the 
Stores and were asked to choose one. I felt about as com- 
petent to make the selection as I should have been to choose 
a hat for my wife, and she was no better placed than she 
would have been if she had been called upon to select a pipe 
for me. After some bewilderment and a_ pathetically 
desperate attempt to put on a knowing air, I boldly fixed 
on one, simply because he seemed, in my immature judg- 
ment, less shy and nervous than any of the others and, as our 
main idea was to get a friendly pet, it seemed wise to avoid 
the obviously nervous birds. 

We lived in chambers, sixty steps up, among the tree-tops, 
in one of the Inns of Court, and we took our purchase home, 
proudly, in a new cage and left him in charge of her who, 
in the refined archaic nomenclature of the Inn, is to be 
described as our ‘laundress’ and was as excited over this 
interesting domestic event as we were. 

“Don’t worry,’ had said the salesman, ‘ if he doesn’t sing 
for a day or two. He will feel strange at first.’ 

But we had only just descended the sixty steps to the 
ground-level, on our ways to our respective daily tasks, 
when we heard an excited voice overhead. It was our 
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laundress leaning out of the window and calling out in ecstatic 
triumph, ‘ He’s singing !’ 

It had apparently taken him less than five minutes to decide 
that he was at home. That song, though neither of us had 
heard it, was ringing subconsciously in both our hearts 
throughout that day and who shall say that it did not lighten 
them? After all, in place of silent chambers when we were 
out, there was a flat filled with song as with air. 

He went on singing all right, but we wanted more than 
that. We wanted a playfellow and a friend. So we set to 
work, talking to him a good deal, until at last he realised 
that these vocal sounds were meant for him. But there was 
to be no physical approach. Bring only your finger up to 
the cage and he flew in panic to the bars at the farthest end. 
So we tried bribery, food bribery—a tender lettuce leaf held 
to the bars of the cage for a start. At first he would not 
come near it nor touch it so long as it was held in the hand. 
To him that human hand held all sorts of threats. 

We decided he should not have the lettuce until, as an 
earnest of trust, he had taken at least one peck at it while 
it was held in the hand. It took a little time, but at last 
the tempting green leaf was too much for him. He came 
nearer, fearfully, and at last pecked. The rest of the leaf was 
then left to him. So the game was played, until he would 
come confidently and take a tiny bit of leaf held on the tip 
of the finger ; and it was not very long before he lost all 
fear of the finger and would peck it, without anything on it, 
in sheer play. And there came that great day when I put 
my finger through the bars and he promptly jumped on it, 
as if it were a twig offering friendly support. A father’s 
pride at baby’s first toddle was not, I swear, greater than 
mine when ‘ Stuart’ first hopped confidently on my finger 
and stayed there. Yes, it is an odd name for a canary, but 
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it had family associations and, as he was now one of the 
family, it was proper he should bear it. 

We opened wide the cage door, after having previously 
taken care that all windows and doors of the room were 
closed, and let him come out. At first he flew excitedly to 
a high perch—the top of a picture usually. Thence he 
would make little flights. Getting him back into his cage 
was at first a ticklish business. It was done by getting near 
to him when he was stationary and putting the cage with 
its open door so close that his only way of movement was 
back into the cage. So the game went on. His flights 
became more frequent and more confident. His favourite 
stunt was to fly from the top of a picture to the far corner 
of the room and then, turning a half somersault, to swoop 
back on to the picture again. 

We took to standing in the middle of the room with out- 
stretched finger, calling to him as he perched on some 
picture. He would chatter back, bend eagerly for flight as 
if he must come to us and then, his courage failing him, off 
he would go on his loop stunt again. Still we persisted with 
the stretched-out finger and the continuous call. Again and 
again he was on the verge of coming, but some vestige of 
mistrust held him back, and he would burst into song as 
though he desired to change the subject or as if singing were 
a much better game than flying. And yet that finger was 
tempting. He had perched on it often and found it comfort- 
able. At last he took the plunge, flew straight to the hand, 
perched on it and then was off on an eccentric curve to the 
picture again. We praised him, told him how good and 
brave he was and, though the words may have been meaning- 
less to him, yet I must think there was something in the tone 
he did not altogether miss. He summoned up courage to 
come again, and soon it was a regular game to fly from the 
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picture to the finger, then in a great swoop to the corner of 
the room back to the picture again. And all the time we 
talked to him and he would chatter back. 

He loved his daily outings from the cage. Apart from 
this game of picture to finger and back again, there were all 
sorts of things to be explored, for he had his curiosity. It 
was an exploration, for example, to fly on to the mantelpiece 
and thread his way through the obstacles of photo-frames, 
silver cups and candlesticks. The candlesticks had a fascina- 
tion for him that I never fathomed. He would get close 
and peck, peck, peck at the smooth surface for ten minutes 
or so, but whether he was merely sharpening his beak or 
making friends with the image of the similarly pecking 
canary that he saw in the convex mirror of the silver stem, 
I could never be sure. 

Getting him back into his cage from these excursions 
became, after a time, extraordinarily easy—unless he took it 
into his head that he hadn’t had a long enough outing ! 
His cage hung in the window opposite the wall on which 
was his favourite picture perch. When he showed signs of 
having had nearly enough of flying, we went to him, called 
out ‘Cage’ and pointed to it with a minatory finger. Off 
he would fly to the top of the cage and thence on to the 
ledge formed by the upper and lower window frames. 
We turned the open door of the cage to him and in he would 
hop. He devised himself—Iui, tout seul—this particular 
route home, from top of cage to window-ledge and then 
through the open door of the cage. And no one will 
persuade me that he did not clearly understand that ‘ Cage’ 
meant he was to go home. But, on occasion, he could be 
as wilful as a child unwilling to be taken to bed. In those 
moments, if you called ‘Cage’ while he was out, off he 
would fly to some other picture, and it was only by chasing 
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him with outstretched finger and peremptory voice from 
one landing-place to another that, at last, you could get him 
to give in and go back to his cage. 

I had him out once when a friend called. 

“But how do you get him back to his cage?’ said my 
friend. 

“Oh, just tell him to go.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ said the visitor. 

‘Well, you watch,’ said I. 

I went to Stuart who was then rather ‘ puffed’ after many 
flights, resting on his favourite picture. 

‘Cage,’ said I, in the tone of a Roman father and with 
outstretched hand. 

He gave a little chirp, flew to the top of the cage, then on 
to the window ledge and, when I had turned the cage so 
that the open door faced him, in he hopped. 

‘Well!’ gasped my friend, ‘it’s perfectly marvellous !’ 

Was it for me to explain that, if Stuart had not been 
inclined to go back to his cage, I might have had to chase 
him from picture to picture all round the room before I got 
him in? It was much better to leave on the visitor’s mind 
an impression of a perfectly trained canary obedient, as 
children and dogs are not always obedient, to the human 
word. 

That he did in some way understand at least the implication 
of one other word I have no doubt. He developed at one 
time an unpleasant habit of turning his head round and 
chipping some feathers on his back, which resulted in giving 
him a very untidy appearance. We would be reading, 
perhaps, and he was feeling bored, and then we would hear 
this chip, chip, chipping. A stern and emphatic ‘ No’ made 
him stop and remain perfectly motionless, watching us. If 
we turned our heads to resume our reading, back would go 
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his head to resume his chipping. Another and a sterner 
‘No’ reduced him to guilty immobility again. He would 
stay a full minute with head half-down, as still as a stone, so 
long as you were eyeing him. Often it was ‘No’ after ‘No’ 
over a period annoyingly long if one wanted to read, but 
don’t tell me that he didn’t get something of the baby’s 
idea of what ‘No’ meant. 

He had his antipathies—hats, broom-handles and certain 
colours, particularly red and black. If either of us went to 
his cage with a hat on there was always a protest—a plaintive, 
drawn-out squeak. It was not a chirp nor was it the guttural 
squawk he uttered when he was scolding, either in real 
anger or in play. We knew that squeak; it was always 
either of fear or of complaint. In nine cases out of ten if 
one heard it one knew that something had frightened or 
displeased him. And, since he cannot read this, let me admit 
here that he was the utmost coward I ever knew. A fly on 
a bar of his cage would reduce him to semi-paralysis. A 
black grape or a red cherry placed on the seed-box would 
send him to the other end of the cage, where he would gaze 
at it fearfully as if it had been a Mills bomb—and this although 
he had eaten many grapes and cherries. He loved apple- 
peel, but not if the skin were red. And it was extraordinary, 
the skill he had in taking the flesh from a bit of apple-peel 
and leaving the outer skin as thin, and almost as transparent, 
as the finest. tissue-paper. 

We used to put him to bed not long after sundown, for 
somebody had told us that canaries’ lives are often shortened 
by want of sleep. A green silk cover over his cage excluded 
the light sufficiently for his slumbers. Even in this matter 
of going to bed he frequently showed the traits of a child 
wishing to stay up late. On such occasions the plaintive, 
protesting squeak was made at the sight of the green cover, 
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and one had to harden one’s heart not to give in to the 
protest and let him have ‘just five minutes more.’ 

It was great fun in the mornings to fetch him from the 
sitting-room to the breakfast-table, for we always had his 
company to breakfast. Often as not, when I removed the 
green cover from the cage, I would see him wide awake 
on a perch near to the window side of the cage, his tail 
towards me. He would look round over his back, eyeing 
me asifI were astranger. Italked. He eyed me, motionless. 
I would ask him whether he didn’t know me. Still he would 
play the mute, immobile stranger. Then I would put my 
finger through the bars at my end of the cage and in a 
flash he would pounce and perch on it, pecking it in a very 
ecstasy, and I had to carry the cage into the dining-room 
with him on one finger thrust inside it—quite a respectable 
juggler’s job. I deposit the cage on the breakfast-table and 
openthe door. Out he springs on to my outstretched finger, 
with more delighted peckings which I must think are bird’s 
kisses, and we go to look out of the window on to the passing 
stream of trams, buses, vehicles and pedestrians, which seem 
to excite a mild, very mild, interest in him. 

Strange to say, he never showed the slightest interest in 
the sparrows that flew near his window, though he might 
be alarmed by a pigeon alighting on the sill. He had had so 
much of us that he had come to be almost pathetically 
dependent on human society. Although apt to be a little 
shy at first with strangers, at least, with some strangers, he 
would soon peck friendlily almost anyone’s finger pushed 
through the bars of his cage and, out of his cage, he could 
easily be persuaded to perch on a stranger's finger, even 
though the feathers on his head might rise slightly, as though 
he were not quite sure whether the situation were entirely 
without risk. 
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But his most engaging trick was his way of begging. Did 
he wish for a little butter at the breakfast-table, or to be 
taken out of his cage for a romp, he would hop rapidly 
backwards and forwards from perch to perch, in order to 
attract your attention, and then, stopping, would bend his 
head right down and twist his neck so as to look at you 
upside down. That pretty, fantastic contortion was his 
irresistible petitio. We could never deny him what we 
thought he wanted when he begged that way. 

He had perforce to be left alone a good deal in the flat, 
especially in the afternoons. And it was remarkable how, 
after a time, he tumbled to the significance of a scratching 
latchkey and an opening front door. Nearly always, before 
either of us could get to the sitting-room where he was, he 
would call out in a welcoming chirrup. We would answer 
back from the hall to evoke more chirruping before entering 
his room. And then he would come to the perch nearest 
us, fluttering his wings and chattering to be taken out- 
Often his delight that his state of lonely boredom was 
ended would find vent in a burst of song poured into one’s 
face as he perched on one’s finger, his little body all a~quiver 
with his vocal vibrations, his head moving from side to side 
and his throat swollen with ecstasy. One such burst of song 
I timed to last without a break in the phrasing for three- 
quarters of a minute. 

So he lived with us to our delight for many years. But 
in his seventh summer, for no reason that we could find, he 
ceased his flights. He would be brought willingly out of his 
cage but no longer did he seek to fly on to picture or mantel- 
piece, still less to loop his favourite loop. And he always 
went willingly back to his cage. It dawned on us that he 
was now middle-aged, at least ; though it seemed absurd to 
think of so slight and light a bunch of life being ever other 
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than young. So I took to putting his cage, with the door 
open, on a small table beside the arm of my easy chair. I 
would start to read the evening paper and very soon out he 
would hop from his cage on to the arm of the chair, then 
along the arm to my elbow, whence he would flutter to my 
shoulder, hop along to my breast and, standing on my tie, 
be fascinated by pecking at my moustache. My bald head 
had a perennial fascination for him. Many a time did he 
flutter on to it, only to discover that, for a bird, it was an 
unusually slippery skating rink. With my wife he had other 
diversions, such as trying to pick the stones out of her rings 
or, perched on her shoulder, plucking the short hairs on the 
back of her neck, until she squealed—whereupon he would 
huddle up into a frozen statue of ornithological innocence. 
And then he would yawn as if to say: ‘The hysteria of 
these women bores me.’ 

Sunday morning breakfasts or ‘brunches’ were big 
occasions, for there was no Father Time standing behind one’s 
chair and tapping one on the shoulder as a reminder that 
moments were flying and tasks were waiting. There was 
time for real play, and a favourite game was to get Stuart 
on the table between us, my wife holding a bit of apple-peel 
between finger and thumb. He would pounce on her 
finger to eat the peel. I would make to catch his tail, when 
he would immediately round on me and scold, with angry 
(or was it feignedly angry ?) peckings at my finger. My 
wife would then touch his tail, whereupon he would round 
on her, and so we had it, to and fro, an exciting game of 
“tig” on the breakfast-table. 

But, as time went on, he grew less and less playful. He 
would come out of his cage willingly enough to perch on 
one’s finger, just for close company apparently, for he would 
often tuck his head under his wing and go to sleep. I have 
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held him so asleep with his feathered breast against my cheek 
for many minutes at a time. 

When we were away on holidays a kindly ironmonger 
and his wife, themselves fond of birds, took him in. After 
one such holiday I went to fetch him, but his cage was empty 
and his stiffened little body was given to me gently coffined 
in a little box. He had suddenly dropped dead from his 
perch during a very violent thunderstorm. 

Itook him home. That evening the gardener of the Inn 
was burning the autumn leaves. He, too, was a lover of 
birds and he agreed that Stuart should be reverently cremated 
with the leaves. From our window overlooking the garden 
my wife and I watched the smoke ascend to the autumn 
sky and turned to realise how very empty the chambers 
seemed. Strange that so much happiness could come 
from a little feathered thing a few inches long and fewer 
ounces in weight ! 
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Into the ages, soul of Man, 

Walk as a shadow that is oddly cast 

By a departed sun. 

Here every one, 

Who comes with quiet tread and questing air, 
Is muted with the mind’s lone tracery 

Of lives in little, names, and pious prayer. 
Here all the pulsings that are past 

Alone have Life’s reality : 

Cold, cold they are, and silent—yet they fan 
The generations’ might resistlessly, 

Like wind on water, over those that seek 

A moment's respite from the earth-bound din. 
Here many a score of tombs and tablets speak 
The island glory’s length, 

The Saxon dimness and the Norman strength, 
Cross-legged Crusader, mail-clad Angevin, 
Each now a nothingness but name, 

Enruffled Tudor, lord of half a shire, 

Stately laid Stuart and his dame, 

Wigged Georgian earl, once elegant of fame, 
Victorian priest, 

And, latest of the line, Edwardian squire. 
Here in the kingdom of the prone 

Is found alone 

The peace of Man’s equality. 

Here, freed from striving after place 

And now unknown, 
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The greatest level with the least, 
The saint beside the beast, 
In Death’s embrace 


Are laid the stalwart linkings of the race. 


Here from the hammerings of steely strife 
That is this life, 

All silently— 

A host of days by pardoning Night 
Enveiled from sight— 

Their pride and prowess listed stand, 
Vain challenge to indifferent scrutiny. 
All emptiness—all needs, all dreams, 
All passions, so it seems, 

Are gathered here, 

Like hollow shells of the sea 

That strew the strand 

Of an amorphous land 

That was and is not and shall never be. 
And such—Time whispers in our ear, 
An envious thief— 

Is vagrant’s universal fate, 

Come soon, come late. 

Patience, winged soul—and peace ! 

The ages pass and, passing, leave belief 
In purpose wider than the little span 
Allowed to Man. 

These are the halls of prayer : 

The organ sounds, 

It swells and dies away 

Into the waiting air, 

But who shall say 

That all its echoes cease ? 

Who sets the bounds 
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Beneath the margin of the unseen shore ? 
The rings rise upward, widening evermore. 
Even so the coloured light subdued 

Fails, yet is everlastingly renewed. 

Not meaningless—old potsherds trampled, torn, 
Unconstrued by the world to-day 

As though unborn— 

Is this array, 

These monuments in line of Earth’s decay. 
That Man forgets is nothing: who is he 
That, thinking on Eternity, 

Ascribes to God the impulse of a mind 
That fades away 

And can unheeding be 

Of any life that ever He designed ? 


GORELL. 


CALL TO ARMS. 


“To arms!’ the Athenian watchmen cried, ‘To arms !’ 
‘To arms, O Greece! The Persian ships are near!’ 
And Greece awoke, found unity, and armed, 

And battled fiercely for her liberties ; 

And Marathon’s field minished the Pagan hosts, 

And Salamis and Plataea vanquished them. 


To arms! To arms! Our foe’s the Pagan still. 
We must once more be Spartan, sober, strong ; 
Courageous spirits, dedicated, free ; 
Trained and equipped invincibly for war ; 
Yet loyal friends of Peace, and in all our lands 
Burning to fight the ogres of oppression, 
Cruelty, disease, starvation, poverty ; 
And, in these aims united, we shall live! 
C. L. STOCKS. 
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CAFARD. 
BY A. D. C. SCOTT. 
L 


TcHEKOV sat glowering sullenly at the blank stone wall 
before him and listened to the receding footsteps of the 
sergeant of the guard as he crossed the prison yard. For 
five full minutes after the cell-door had clanged behind the 
sergeant he did not move. He sat motionless, his massive 
shoulders hunched, his close-cropped bullet head slightly 
forward, his powerful hands clasped together on his knees, 
and an expression on his face that was not pleasant to behold. 
Mingled hatred and ferocity showed plainly on his brutish 
unshaven features, and maniacal rage in his eyes. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet, and shaking his fist in the 
direction the sergeant had gone spat a curse unutterable in 
its foulness. 

It was not against the sergeant, however, that the curse 
was directed, but against Adjutant Liebhaus. And the 
prisoner’s feelings about him were almost unanimously 
shared by the men of the roth Company. 

‘Huit jours et demande. ...’ Again the man cursed 
savagely. ‘ Sacré nom de Dieu. I will make the swine pay 
for every day.’ But the threat was an idle one and he knew 
It. 

Legionnaire Deuxiéme Classe Ivan Tchekov had not 
served ten years in the Foreign Legion without learning that 
it was both useless and dangerous to utter threats against a 
non-commissioned officer, but at that moment, so bitter 
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were his feelings, he would willingly have risked the direct 


penalties to settle his score against the adjutant. 

Tchekov was not a bad soldier when he was sober, and 
was recognised by his superiors as a useful legionnaire ; but 
when he was drunk, which was often, he always made 
trouble and consequently was frequently sentenced to the 
cells. He was too old a soldier to worry much over that, 
however, and merely shrugged his shoulders philosophically 
when punished, and when sober once more was quite pre- 
pared to admit that he deserved his punishment. Which 
goes to prove that Tchekov was a normally good soldier, 
and points to the fact that only exceptional circumstances 
could cause him to be so enraged against his present punish- 
ment. For seldom in his life had he been as sober as he was 
at the moment. 

The roth Company, to which Tchekov belonged, was 
stationed at Djebel-Zar in the Grande Atlas, and now for 
four months the sixty odd men who comprised the company 
had been confined in the small fort which guarded the pass 
Djebel-Zar. Convoys brought provisions once a month, 
and that was the only glimpse they had of the outside world. 

It was but natural that such confinement irked the spirits 
of all, and when men see always the same faces and surround- 
ings, with nothing to relieve the monotony, tempers and 
patience are short. Added to this unpleasantness was the 
fact that at any time the fort was to be attacked by the 
Chleuks, and if the attacking force was greatly superior in 
numbers, as had happened more than once in the case of 
advanced outposts, the fort might well be captured and 
every man killed. This possibility would not normally deter 
a legionnaire, for he knows full well that death may be his 
lot at any time, and conditions might have been tolerable 
but for one thing. 
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Adjutant Liebhaus had been a thorn in the flesh of the 
men ever since he had come to the Company nine months 
before, and by now was heartily hated by every man below 
him in rank. A product of German military training, dis- 
cipline was his god, and he drove and drilled the men each 
day until they were ready to drop from exhaustion. Each 
movement had to be executed like a machine, and if a man 
was a fraction of a second out of time the Adjutant saw it 
and was swift to punish. 

Men would fall to the ground exhausted, but to Leibhaus 
it was merely slackness or malingering, and the hapless man 
was sure to languish in prison for some time after that. 
Punishments were given freely for the most trivial of faults, 
for the German seemed to delight in meting out extra 
corvées, guard duty and extra drill, until the men had very 
little time of their own ; and he was not above inventing 
imaginary faults if he thought that the men were not suffici- 
ently occupied. It was impossible to complain, for that 
would give the Adjutant a welcome opportunity to frame 
a charge of inciting discontent. 

It was doubtful whether Liebhaus was liked by his superiors, 
but if his methods were not approved of they were at least 
recognised as effective, so he was given a free hand. 

While the Company was in garrison at Fes, Liebhaus’s 
regime was bearable, since the men could always console 
themselves with the diversions to be found in town when 
off duty ; but even that was denied them when the Company 
was sent to Djebel-Zar, for here there were no women, no 
cafés where one could drink with one’s companions. There 
was only the canteen, and Liebhaus saw to it that they had 
very little time to spend there. 

Tchekov was the Adjutant’s particular butt. In the first 
month after the German came to the Company the legion- 
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naire had aroused his dislike for some slight or imaginary 
cause, and since then Liebhaus had never let pass a chance 
to make things unpleasant for him. And now at Djebel- 
Zar things had gone from bad to worse. 

The Company was commanded by Lieutenant Pierry, 
who was incompetent and careless as to how things were 
run in the Company so long as his own peace was not dis- 
turbed. He was quite content to leave matters in the hands 
of one who was capable, namely Liebhaus. 

The Adjutant demanded nothing better and acted accord- 
ingly. He was virtually in command of the Company, for 
the Lieutenant was very gullible and agreed with everything 
he said. So that anyone who came before him for a mis- 
demeanour was sure of punishment, without any chance of 
an explanation. 

The eight days’ cells that Tchekov had just received was 
yet another example of Liebhaus’s harshness. The unfor- 
tunate Russian had been detailed for fatigue duty, a previous 
punishment awarded by the Adjutant, and at the same time 
had to take his turn at guard. Obviously he could not 
perform the two duties simultaneously, and any other than 
the Lieutenant would have condoned the offence under such 
circumstances, but not so Pierry. Carefully prompted by 
the brutal Liebhaus, he informed Tchekov that he was guilty 
of negligence of his duties and as such would be sentenced 
to eight days’ cells with a demand for an augmentation. 

Small wonder that the Russian’s feelings were bitter 
towards Liebhaus, and he vowed to make him pay for all 
the injustices he had committed. It was no easy matter, 
however, to catch the Adjutant. Many men in the Company 
would have knifed him without the slightest compunction 
and considered it a good deed done, but such an expedient 
would be dangerous in the extreme. 
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It had happened more than once in the Legion that a non- 
commissioned officer who was disliked by his men had been 
found one morning with a knife sticking in his back, with 
no one any the wiser as to who the assassin was. And 
Liebhaus probably knew that his life would not be worth 
much on a dark night if he met a legionnaire alone. 
Tchekov was certain that no such opportunity was likely 
to occur, for the German always went about armed, not 
because he was afraid, but as an ordinary precaution, and he 
would not hesitate to shoot if necessary. 


II. 


Tchekov finished his punishment in the cells and once 
more took his place with the Company. To all outward 
appearance the affair was finished and forgotten ; and in 
fact it was—by all except himself. He still thought over his 
scheme for revenge, and how to achieve it. Sooner or later 
the chance would come, and then—and then—Liebhaus 
would never again punish another man. 

The men were cleaning their rifles in the room where they 
slept, and as Tchekov thought of that moment which would 
come when he had Leibhaus at his mercy his hands gripped 
the stock of his rifle tightly, and for a second his eyes burned 
with a fiendish light. He knew what he was going to do. 
He knew just where he would shoot the other. There was 
a spot on the back of his neck between two folds of flesh, 
for Liebhaus was a fleshy man. Tchekov had decided on 
that spot when he first made up his mind to kill the German, 
and now in his imagination he could almost see the place—a 
small dark hole where the bullet had entered, with a thin 
trickle of blood oozing out over the neck. 

“Garde 4 vous !’ 

The sudden cry aroused him from his thoughts and he 
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sprang to attention, as the man uppermost in his thoughts 
entered the room. 

Liebhaus looked round the group of men, a cruel sneer on 
his thick lips. 

‘Repos, get on with your work,’ he said curtly, and the 
men turned once more to cleaning their rifles, some sitting 
on their beds, others standing. The Adjutant walked over 
to the bed on which Tchekov sat, industriously polishing his 
rifle-bolt, and stood looking down at the other ; then he 
bent down to pick up the dismounted rifle, and squinted 
down the barrel. The Russian said nothing, nor even looked 
up from his work, until Leibhaus threw the rifle on to the 
bed, and said harshly : 

‘The barrel is filthy, Tchekov. Is that how you do 
your work, pig ?’ 

Tchekov stood up. ‘I have not cleaned it yet, mon 
Adjutant,’ he said quietly. 

‘H’m, a good thing for you then: otherwise you would 
have another taste of the boite. It had better be cleaner than 
that for the inspection, or else you will get more prison.’ 

‘Oui, mon Adjutant.’ 

The legionnaire’s voice was respectful, and his stolid face 
showed no sign of the rage which seethed within him. 
He knew well that his rifle was spotless, for not five 
minutes before he had finished it, but because it was his rifle 
Leibhaus was sure to find an imaginary spot of dirt some- 
where. 

The Adjutant waited a moment, then turned on his heel 
and went out of the room. 

“He doesn’t like you, eh, Tchekov ? Now you will have 
to clean your mousqueton again. It is bad luck,’ said the man 
who slept next to him. Everyone knew how Leibhaus 
goaded Tchekov, and sympathised with him. 
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‘I will see him in hell first, scum of a pig !’ cursed the 
other, flinging his cleaning rags down angrily. ‘I will 
show him.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Ivan, you can’t do anything,’ warned 
the man who had first spoken, a Pole. He wore a green 
stripe on each cuff, denoting a legionnaire of the first class. 
‘The best thing you can do is to be careful not to cross his 
path.’ 

‘I will cut his heart out, the German swine !’ Tchekov 
exploded. But his rage soon died down and he continued 
his task. 

He was to be deprived of his revenge, however, for that 
very night the little fort was aroused from its slumbers by 
acry of ‘Aux armes!’ The sentinel on one of the bastions 
had given the alarm on seeing something which seemed more 
solid than a shadow moving stealthily up the steep rocky 
slope of the hillside on which the fort was built. He fired 
in the direction of the shadowy form, to send it scuttling 
away out of sight. 

A few minutes after the first shot had been fired the Com- 
pany was assembled, each man at his post along the walls, 
straining his eyes to see into the pitch darkness and catch 
a glimpse of something moving. But nothing stirred in that 
blackness, and no sound came to break the stillness. It 
seemed that there was not a soul for miles around, though 
each and every man knew that not far away the enemy were 
waiting, ready to spring, and that only the sentinel’s vigilance 
had averted a surprise attack which might have proved fatal 
to the little band of men. 

They had not long to wait. The Chleuks knew that 
there was now no chance of attacking unawares, so they 
came in a wild horde ten minutes later, relying on superior 
numbers to succeed where surprise had failed. They out- 
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numbered the legionnaires by at least five to one, but the 
latter had the advantage of position, for the Chleuks had to 
scale the walls to come to close quarters, and for a time the 
battle went in favour of the French. Men fought grimly 
and silently, firing steadily into the wild, yelling mass in 
front of the walls ; there was no need for careful aim, for 
each bullet was sure to find its mark. The night rang with 
the sharp reports of rifles, interspersed with the staccato 
rattle of ‘ fusils mitrailleuses’ and the savage, furious cries 
of the tribesmen. 

Tchekov lay beside his loop-hole firing coolly and 
methodically whenever he saw a Chleuk advancing. Load- 
ing, firing, reloading until his rifle burned his fingers, he 
worked like a machine, and every shot found its mark. He 
liked to imagine to himself that it was Liebhaus out there 
before his sights, that it was Liebhaus who threw up- his 
arms and fell when he pressed the trigger. The air was 
thick with smoke and the acrid smell of powder, mingled 
with the odour of blood and sweating bodies, but still he 
worked on like a man in a dream, not caring whether the 
fort fell or not, so long as he could carry out his scheme for 
revenge. 

Soon the rattle of rifle-fire died down, until only an occa- 
sional shot sounded as a man saw a Chleuk and fired swiftly. 
The attackers had found the fire too fierce and fallen back, 
carrying with them nearly half their number dead or 
wounded. The fort had been defended stoutly and the 
Chleuks had paid dearly for their surprise attack. It was 
very unlikely that there would be another attack that night, 
as the enemy had suffered sufficient loss to render them more 
cautious for a while, but no chances could be taken ; the 
sentinels were doubled, and no one slept much for the rest 
of that night. 
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Il. 

One of the men killed in the night attack was Adjutant 
Liebhaus. He had been shot through the head and killed 
instantaneously, and not a man in the Company mourned 
his death, except perhaps Lieutenant Pierry—on whom the 
onus of command now fell again—and Tchekov. 

The Russian had a peculiar feeling of being cheated of his 
revenge. He had become so obsessed by the anticipation 
of killing his enemy that he had come to believe that no 
one could do so but he himself. The German’s untimely 
death from an Arab bullet had not entered into his calcula- 
tions, and now that he was deprived of his thoughts of 
revenge his disappointment was actually greater than his 
relief at being rid of his persecutor. 

The next day followed its usual course, and a general air 
of relief was felt among the men as they went about their 
various duties. No longer now would they be cursed and 
harried at every turn, for that gross, harsh bully now lay in 
an improvised mortuary awaiting burial, together with the 
eight others who had been killed. 

That night Tchekov sat by himself in the small canteen, 
drinking heavily. He took no notice of the men around 
him as they laughed and talked over their drinks, and when 
occasionally someone shouted a greeting to him in his corner 
he seemed not to hear. The little beetle, or ‘ cafard,’ was 
turning in his head, and he was no longer aware of his com- 
panions or surroundings. 

Many legionnaires have the ‘ cafard,’ which walks and 
bores into the brain. It is called madness, and is caused by 
many things—by loneliness, monotony, drink, and some- 
times by one’s own thoughts. It drives one insane, to do 
violent deeds which one knows nothing of. 

Now Tchekov could feel the little beetle moving in his 
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head—boring, biting, till he forgot everything but his one 
obsession,—Liebhaus. He had thought so long of that little 
round hole in the German’s neck, and now the hole was 
between the eyes. It was all wrong. The hole was at the 
back. Why, then, was there that little black, red-rimmed 
hole between the eyes? The fat German pig had always 
cheated him, and he was cheating him now ; he was dead. 

His head was aching and seemed to be on fire, for now 
the little beetle was biting deeper and deeper. He felt 
thirsty, and raised the bottle to his lips ; it was empty. He 
put it down with a savage curse, and rising unsteadily to his 
feet, lurched to the counter to buy another. Holding the 
full bottle under his arm he made his way outside, heedless 
of the men around him. He found his way to his room and 
sat down on his bed ; then he carefully opened the bottle. 

He was just about to take a drink, when a sudden idea 
seized him. He put the bottle down again, stood up, and 
reeled over to the rifle-rack at the other end of the room. 
He picked out his rifle, and went back to his bed; then 
searched among his equipment and produced a cartridge, 
which he carefully inserted in the breach. He had decided 
that that particular cartridge should kill his enemy, and had 
guarded it lovingly for a long time. 

His mind was quite made up. He knew exactly what he 
was going to do. He was going to kill Leibhaus. They 
said he was dead, but it was not true. They were trying to 
cheat him, but he was too clever. He would fool them all. 
If Leibhaus was dead he would kill him again, and then 
what would they say? He, Ivan Tchekov, was cleverer 
than all of them. That German pig was afraid of him. 
He was pretending to be dead, so that he should not be 
killed by the man whom he had always cursed, bullied, 
and persecuted. 
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Tchekov took a large gulp from the bottle and gave a 
coarse laugh. Well, Leibhaus was not going to escape him. 
He would go out and find him now. 

Just at that moment one of his room-mates, a man named 
Pereira, entered the room. Confronted by the spectacle of 
Tchekov with a rifle in one hand and a bottle in the other, 
he naturally presumed he was drunk and called out, laugh- 
ingly : 

‘Ha, Tchekov, tu va a la chasse ?’ 

The words acted like a douche on the other’s brain, 
unbalanced and stupefied as it already was, and he wheeled 
round, startled. He had not heard Pereira enter, nor did 
he recognise him ; all he saw was Liebhaus—Liebhaus, with 
the familiar sneer on his lips and the cruel mockery in his 
eyes. And the rifle came up to his shoulder, the barrel 
pointing at the man’s head. 

So they said Leibhaus was dead, did they? Well, they 
lied, because here was Liebhaus standing before him, not 
five yards away. That did not matter now, though. He 
would not escape this time. Tchekov’s finger tightened on 
the trigger, and the other man, not knowing whether the 
rifle was loaded or not, but instinctively warned by the 
terrible look on the Russian’s face, started to cry out. 

‘Tchekov, stop, man! What are you——?’ 

His words were drowned by the deafening report as 
Tchekov fired, and he fell without a sound as the bullet 
struck him in the centre of the forehead. 

The Russian bent over him. Yes, he was really dead this 
time. It was a pity, though, about that hole; it would 
have been better in that spot at the nape of the neck, as he 
had always imagined it. He kicked the corpse savagely in 
the ribs, and spat on it derisively. 

With the sound of the shot came the noise of excitement 
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in the yard below. Men came hurrying out of the canteen 
thinking it was another attack, and acting from routine 
made straight for their rooms to get their arms. Tchekov 
knew there was not a moment to lose, for when the men 
came in he would be caught with the dead body as a mute 
testimony of his crime. He must escape at once. Seizing 
a ‘ fusil mitrailleuse’ from the rack he crossed over to the 
ammunition case. It was but the work of a moment to 
smash the lock, and gathering up an armful of cartridge 
clips he hurried outside, with the automatic gun in his 
other hand. 

They would not catch him alive now, not while he had 
a cartridge left, and he vowed to sell his life dearly. For 
the moment he had little to fear from the men outside ; if 
seen, he would be assumed to be on his way to his post, 
and in any case it was very unlikely that he would be noticed 
at all in the confusion of the false alarm that he himself had 
started. He met no one, however, and reached the security 
of the wall unaccosted, where he turned about, his fusil 
mitrailleuse ready to blaze at the first man who came towards 
him. 

So intent was he on watching for would-be attackers in 
front that he was unaware of the silent, white-clad form 
which was at that moment climbing over the wall behind 
him. It was a strange coincidence that the Chleuks should 
have chosen that night to attempt another surprise attack, 
seeing that they had been so severely repulsed the night 
before—and particularly strange that in another minute the 
walls would be lined with men ready to meet them, men who 
were in reality responding to a false alarm. Yet even now 
they might have succeeded, had they not chosen to scale 
the wall in the very spot where Tchekov lay waiting with 
a deadly machine-gun—for his own comrades ! 
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The clatter of a stone dislodged by the Arab as he descended 
the parapet warned the Russian of his danger ; he turned 
swiftly, to see the man not two yards from him, his knife 
raised to strike. There followed a quick burst of machine- 
gun fire, and the invader fell dead, with half his head blown 
off. At the same time his narrow escape from a sudden and 
violent death had cleared the madness from Tchekov’s 
brain, and with sanity came realisation of what he had done. 

The Chleuks were now scrambling over the parapet two 
three, four at a time, and he knew that on him rested the 
task of repelling them until help came, for once they had 
gained a position inside the fort, sheer numbers would decide 
the rest, and the whole garrison might well be massacred. 

He fired continuously and unerringly at point-blank range, 
and any Arab that gained the top of the -parapet died in- 
stantly. As soon as one clip of cartridges was empty he 
slipped in another rapidly, hardly delaying his fire for more 
than a second. Mercifully the gun never jammed, though 
he fired it frenziedly, and by the time his comrades arrived, 
only a few minutes later, the Chleuks had decided that the 
fire was too fierce and had once more fallen back, defeated. 
With the exception of the man who had first climbed over 
the wall, and who now lay dead a few feet inside it, not 


one Chleuk had set foot within the fort. 


IV. 

For his ‘ heroic defence of the fort of Djebel-Zar, single- 
handed,’ Legionnaire Deuxiéme Class Ivan Tchekov was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre ; and thus ended the affair 
at Djebel-Zar,—though Lieutenant Pierry would have given 
a great deal to know who killed Pereira. 

But he never learnt, for Tchekov kept his secret. 
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Wars and rumours of wars unceasingly : as soon as ever 
one part of the troubled world grows less unstable, another 
begins to develop distress. The comedian is often the 
interpreter, and at the end of December was busy wishing 
people “a preposterous New Year.’ Old ladies are leaving 
a city so dangerously situated as London and business men 
are chary of entering into engagements for more than a few 
weeks ahead. To such a pass has civilisation brought the 
earth: there is a good deal to be said for a return to the 
simplicities and the certainties of what we are pleased to call 
savagery. But Herr Hitler says he wants peace as long as he is 
not subjected to ‘interference’: so all must be well. 
* * * 

And let us listen to the wisdom of the Japanese, once our 
favoured allies. Here are extracts from a recent broadsheet 
issued by The Shinn-so in Tokyo : 


‘The policy of Japan in regard to the present China 
Incident must be free as far as possible of narrow-mindedness, 
quick temper, stinginess, self-glorification, monopoly, avarice, 
exclusivism, and tyranny ; and must contain broad-minded- 
ness, amity, cooperation, conciliation, mutual prosperity, 
brotherhood of the world and equality. . . . Yet among the 
people of Europe and America who were even unable to 
learn any lesson from the great ravage of the World War 
there still might be some who do not change their attitude 
and may try to oppose Japan’s world policy, being unable 
to understand the heavenly message contained in the present 
China Incident. . . . If there be warships or airplanes that 
dare to approach our sphere of influence, instantly they will 
be almost entirely shot down or sunk.’ 


* * * 
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I refrain from passing any comment on the following, 
taken from a recent review written by Mr. A. G. Macdonell, 
‘ Pickthall was educated, as the absurd saying is, at Harrow. 
He began to live at the age of nineteen when. . .’ 


* * * 


C. E. Lawrence has now been writing fiction for many 
years, but he is one of those beings, unfortunately by no 
means common, who whilst their experience deepens lose 
nothing of their youthful energy or attraction ; at all events 
it is unquestionable that his latest romance, Gloriana (Murray, 
7s. 6d. n.), is one of his very best. He has gone for his theme 
to the days of Elizabeth, not the great days when the Virgin 
Queen was young and beloved, but the closing days of her 
reign when she was old and embittered, when no longer 
Leicester but Essex was the favourite—and Essex was weak 
and disloyal. Darkening days therefore, but yet the setting 
for a fresh romance as interesting as it is unusual. Not only 
has Mr. Lawrence given us a delicately conceived love story, 
but, greatly daring, he has made his young hero join the 
immortal company of the Globe, and have Richard Burbage 
for his leader and Shakespeare for his friend ; and I can 
recall no imaginative portrayal of Elizabeth at once so 
intimate, so sympathetic, and so original. This is a dis- 
tinguished piece of historical fiction which will be read with 
real pleasure by many of all ages. 


* * * 


The cult of the incomprehensible continues apace: the 
latest example to come before me is of American origin, an 
imported product. The publishers say on the blurb of 
The Trouble with Tigers, by William Saroyan (Faber, 7s. 6d.n.), 
that ‘ you can only compare Saroyan with Saroyan.’ Gladly 
I take their word for it: certainly most authors would not 
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regard comparison with him as a compliment. Here is the 
first section, complete, of his first story :— 


* The hushed universe. Footsteps on the side-walk, clear, 
cold and tragic. The world. Arrival and departure of the 
empty streetcar from the city to the sea. The year. The 
clear, cold tragic hum of space. TheWord, and the hollow 
answer of night. Time. The groan of steel contraption 
going around corner and the mournful cry of horn.’ 


This might conceivably have a meaning if the other four- 
teen sections had any relation to it as a set of headings, but 
they have not. I tried several other stories in the volume, 
but finally laid it aside, utterly defeated : I could not gather 
any idea of any one of them, and life has other more arresting 
puzzles, and yet the critics of his first volume unite to praise 
it not merely as ‘ unclassifiable ’"—which is easy—or as 
‘ exasperating’—which is natural enough—but even as 
‘witty,’ ‘fascinating’ or (best touch of all) ‘serious.’ So 
that is that. 


* : * 


We are in less unclassifiable country in another book 
published by Faber, African Women, by Sylvia Leith-Ross 
(15s. n.). Its title suggests a wider field than that which is in 
fact covered, but that is corrected by the sub-title, “ A Study 
of the Ibo of Nigeria,’ and of that tribe it is authoritative. 
Mrs. Leith-Ross has spent years in Nigeria, and deals with 
knowledge and care with the conditions prevailing in the 
Ibo tribe—and her work has no less a sponsor than Lord 
Lugard. Another book of investigation by a lady is Grace 
Thompson Seton’s Poison Arrows (Gifford, 12s.6d.n.), a record 
of her journeyings in Indo-China and the Isle of Bali. This 
is not the scholarly sociological work of the former but is 
an interesting account of adventurous and little known ways, 
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mostly in company with an odd opium-eating guide ; and 
it has many excellent illustrations. 
* « * 

A third lady writes of a fourth who never travelled farther 
afield than Bath and yet is among the immortals. Laura M. 
Ragg has produced a little brochure on Jane Austen in Bath 
(De la More Press, 2s. 6d. n.), with illustrations from contem- 
porary pictures which is a pleasant and attractive addition to 
the literature gathering round the best loved of our novelists— 
and as we cannot think of her and not think of Bath also, 
it is well to have the facts and places recalled and recorded. 

< * a 

A fifth lady lives, not of herself but by reason of her hus- 
band, for ever famous and beloved in spite of his treatment 
of her and of his vanities. E. M. Keate has written now the 
first biography of Nelson’s Wife (Cassell, 12s. 6d. n.) : until 
Nelson went to Naples and was ensnared by Lady Hamilton, 
he was devoted to Fanny whom he had married in 1787 
when she was a fascinating young widow resident in the 
Island of Nevis, Leeward Islands, where she had been born 
in 1761. The author contrives not unskilfully to tell the 
unhappy tale without unduly recording all those facts of 
Nelson’s career which are part of our history, and there can 
be little doubt that of the two protagonists Fanny, first and 
only Viscountess Nelson of the Nile, was the more generous 
and greater-minded. This is a useful addition to the biblio- 
graphy of a great man, even if in it it is but seldom he can 
appear as great. 

= . - 

And even now we have not quite done with the eternal 
feminine, being called irresistibly by Judith Quinn from the 
pen of Conal O’Riordan (Arrowsmith, 8s. 6d. n.). I 
remember John Galsworthy remarking late in his life that, 
try as he would to avoid it, he could not help continuing the 
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story of the Forsytes ; they had taken hold of him and from 
their domination of his mind he could not escape—to the 
great benefit of innumerable readers. So in like manner 
may it be supposed, and hoped, that the Quinns have taken 
possession of Conal O’Riordan. At all events his series, 
dealing in its latest volume with Judith, grand-daughter of 
Sir David Quinn, 2nd Bart, is removing from England any 
reproach : it enables us to say that we have on this side of 
the Atlantic, English yet sired by an Irish father, a set of 
Quinns who are at least as interesting, quite as distinguished 
and indubitably longer to live than those Quins of Canada, 
to see whom—-so it is credibly stated—is the main purpose of 
Their Majesties’ visit to that Dominion this summer. Judith 
Quinn, forward, please—and as her story in this volume does 
not end without the birth of another David, the family is, 
we trust, to continue with its fortunes unabated. 
© * ~ 
‘For forms of government,’ we are told by Pope, ‘let 
fools contest’: certainly there seems in these days wisdom 
in the saying. And yet ‘the proper study of mankind is 
Man,’ and therefore with undiminished zeal we study his 
methods of governing—or misgoverning—his fellows. Of 
all recent students none has been better equipped than J. A. 
Spender, for so many years the mainstay in the departed 
green Westminster Gazette of the Liberal Party—before it was 
either green or departed—to give us The Government of 
Mankind (Cassell, 12s. 6d. n.). It is said on the dust cover 
to be “a book that every intelligent man and woman must 
read’: that is putting its claims high, but at least it will be 
generally agreed that most who do read it will be more 
intelligent afterwards. It is an exhaustive study from the 
very beginnings until now—for a great part of its length a 
compendium of history, towards its end an extremely 
interesting analysis of totalitarianism. There is necessarily 
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much of so vast a subject that cannot be touched on in 317 
pages, but all that is is of value—and more it would be hard 


to ask. 
* * * 


There can be little doubt that there has seldom been a time 
in history when politics had less poetry in them than at the 
present time: when they are not blunt to the pitch of 
brutality they are prosaic, economic, and devoid of either 
thythm or beauty. Yet there has never been a time when so 
many excited souls express the passionate conviction that the 
only theme for poetry is politics. A further contradiction 
appears in this, that whereas most of our younger writers 
intolerantly exalt Communism and all its works, here and 
there emerge writers, also of the younger sort, to whom 
Communism is anathema. Of these Roy Campbell is 
evidently one: he has devoted 157 pages of closely printed 
thyming couplets to a virulent diatribe against Communism. 
His Flowering Rifle (Longmans, 6s. n.) is described as ‘ a poem 
from the battlefield of Spain.’ The choice of rhyming 
couplets for a virulent diatribe is an odd one, but there is no 
mistaking the force of his convictions. But when was poetry 
ever so written? Nor can it be said that Roy Campbell’s 
work is poetry. Here are some typical lines : 

‘As for myself I glory in my crime— 
Of English poets first in all my time 
To sock the bleary monster in my rhyme, 
As first in arms to face this Prince of Wowsers 
And drive the bullets through his baggy trousers, 
And now to bring, with his bug-eaten head, 
The tidings that Democracy is dead.’ .. . 
And so on and so forth. No; the rifle does not flower, 
either in fact or in these pages—it is made by man for another, 
and a more sinister, purpose. 


G. 
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THE *CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Douste Acrostic No. 185. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, 

offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answef 
containing the coupon from page v, must be addressed to the Acrostij 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by 31st Mare 





Thanks to the by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears 


. Thou in the grave shalt rest :—yet, till the phantoms fl 
Which that house and and garden made dear ¢ 
thee erewhile, 


. One, with low tones that decide, 
And doubt and reverend defied, 
With a look that solved the sphere, 


. Hyd, Jonathas, al thy frendly manere ; 
Penalopee, and Catoun, 
Mak of your wyfhoud no comparisoun ; 


. There let Hymen oft 
In Saffron robe, with Taper clear, 


. Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by 


Answer to Acrostic 183, January number : ‘ But Rose cross’d the roy 
In her latest new bonnet ;’ (Austin Dobson: ‘Triolet’). 1. 
(Blake: ‘The Tiger’). 2. ApollO (Keats: ‘On looking into 
man’s Homer’). 3. TreasoN (Emerson : ‘ Uriel’). 4. EveN (Sh 
‘Remorse’). 5. SerpentinE (Shelley: ‘The Question’). 6. 
(Browning : ‘Home Thoughts from Abroad’). 


The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss E. M. Troy 
Bulloch, Naish Priory, North Coker, Yeovil, Somerset, and Mrs. E. 
Colleyns, 200 Vaughan Road, Harrow, Middlesex, who are invited! 
choose books as mentioned above. N.B.—Sources need not be giva 
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